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Fidelio ......... 


(SUNG IN GERMAN) 


CAST 


Don Fernando ALFRED POELL—Baritone 
Don Pizarro OTTO EDELMANN— Bass 
Florestan WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN— Tenor 


Leonore (called Fidelio) MARTHA MODL— Soprano 
Rocco GOTTLOB FRICK— Bass 
Marzelline SENA JURINAC—Soprano 
Jaquino RUDOLF SCHOCK — Tenor 
First Prisoner ALWIN HENDRIKS—Tenor 
Second Prisoner FRANZ BIERBACH— Bass 
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and VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS and 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
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Arturo 


Toscanini 


and the 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


La Mer—Debussy 


““Daphnis et Chloé”—Suite No. 2— Ravel 


ALP1070 


Symphony No. 6 in F (“Pastoral”) — 


Beethoven—ALP1129 


I 
Guido Cantelll 


and 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 4 in D Minor 
Schumann — BLP1044 





Eugene Goossens 


and the 
A.B.C. SYDNEY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 2 in D — 
Beethoven 
ALP1134 


(Recorded in the Great Hall of Sydney University) 
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Delightful Ballet Music 


“La Boutique Fantasque”— 
Rossini-Respighi 


Robert Irving 


and 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


DLP i632 
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ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 

Concerto No. 2 in B Flat— Brahms 
ALP1123 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


and THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Concerto in E Minor—Mendelssohn 


and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


Romance No. 1 in G; Romance No. 2 in F— Beethoven 
ALP1135 





WAN DA LAN DOWSKA (Harpsichord) 


Goldberg Variations—J. S. Bach 
ALP1139 
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KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
and GERALD MOORE 


Sanger under stjernene (Songs below the Stars) 
Gudrid stod ved stoveglas; Natt; Regn; Salme; 
Kvelding; Blaa kveld; Kon nog guld; Det er 
fjord imillom frendar ; Hjuring-lokk ; Spinnvettir ; 
Kvitveis i sudréna; Sévnen; Snélyse; Et barn; 
En hustavle; Baan sull and To norske folkeviser 


(Two Norwegian folksongs) 


ALP1140 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


z 

| 

| 

| Alto Rhapsody — Brahms 
| with ROBERT SHAW CHORALE OF MEN'S 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


VOICES and RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA conducted by FRITZ REINER 
Kindertotenlieder— Mahler 


with the SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by PIERRE MONTEUX 


ALP1138 





Selections from Ivor Novello’s 


The Dancing Years 


IVOR NOVELLO - MARY ELLIS 
OLIVE GILBERT - ROMA BEAUMONT 
and DUNSTAN HART 


THE DRURY LANE THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: CHARLES PRENTICE 


Waltz of my heart; I can give you the starlight; 
The wings of sleep; My life belongs to you; 
Primrose; My dearest dear. Three Ballet 

Tunes and The Leap Year Waltz DLP1028 


“Ellington Highlights 1910” 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


Ko-Ko; Concerto for Cootie; Conga Brava; 
Cotton tail; Bojangles; Portrait of Bert 
Williams; Blue Goose; Harlem air-shaft; 
Sepia Panorama; Take the “A” Train 


DLP1034 
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specifying also where one could be tracked 
down.) 

The recording is rich, well up to the best 
78 standards. ‘The final bass pizzicati are 
almost lost, and the first side ends abruptly 
—though that way it at least compels a 
quick turnover to the other side. But 
otherwise all is well; a most satisfactory 
disc. M.M. 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, ‘ Unfinished ”’. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Hermann 
Scherchen). Rosamunde, Op. 26. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Jean Meylan). Supraphon LPV42 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I find myself in unhesitating agreement 
with M.M. about the five previous LP 
versions of the “‘Unfinished”’ (see December, 
1952, June and December, 1953, and 
March, 1954), preferring above all the 
performance of Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic on Columbia 33CX1039. It 
is backed by a bewitching Beethoven Eighth. 
Hermann Scherchen, in his book The 
Nature of Music, analysed the first movement 
of the Schubert in terms of two motives, 
one a melodic one consisting of three rising 
notes in the scale, the other a rhythmic one 
of dotted minim and three crotchets (the 
first four bars of the Symphony, in fact). 
When he comes to conduct the work we can, 
I think, detect the effect of his previous 
analysis in the clear definition with which 
motive 2 is articulated when it appears (as 
bass to the first subject, for example). He 
takes a more than usually dramatic view 
of the first movement, and makes much of 
the dynamic contrasts. The second move- 
ment moves with its usual gentle lyricism. 
The Viennese playing lacks the polish of 
the Royal Philharmonic, as Scherchen’s 
phrasing lacks the exquisite touch of a 
Beecham. The recording has some un- 
pleasantly gravelly patches. 

The Rosamunde side is excellent—from 
every point of view as good as any domestic 
or American production. I have considered 
it together with the Kletzki disc of Rosamunde 
extracts reviewed below. It is a pity that it 
should be inseparable from the 
“Unfinished ”. Single-sided LPs hardly 
seem to be indicated though—MP is the 
obvious form for 20-minute works which 
have a convenient point for turning over. 
MPs generally hold the contents of a single 
12-inch LP side; and they cost just half 
the LP price. A.P. 


*SCHUBERT. Overture. Entr’acte 
No. 1 in B minor. Ballet No. 1 in 

B minor. Entr’acte No. 3 in B flat 
major. Ballet No. 2 in G major. 
From “ Rosamunde’”’, Op. 26. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Pau! Kletzki). 
Columbia 33C-X1157 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
This is a very fine production. When I 
reviewed some of it in earlier SP editions, I 
wondered whether Kletzki was not over- 
playing some passages—infusing them with 
a dynamism which they were ill-suited to 
bear. Any such doubts are dispelled by this 
new record. Kletzki’s reading of the 
Incidental Music is on a large scale. It is 
not a cosy little performance of Helmina 
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von Chézy’s play in the Theater an der Wien 
that we are asked to attend, but rather a 
grand one in some larger house. A new 
dimension is added to the decorative music 
that we know from Bruno Walter’s now 
deleted disc of the two sets of Ballet Music. 

The Rosamunde Incidental Music (Deutsch 
797) consists of an Overture (which is the 
one to Die Kauberharfe, Deutsch 644— 
though the Alfonso und Estrella Overture, 
Deutsch 732, was used at the first perform- 
ance in the Theater an der Wien), and ten 
numbers besides, namely : 


1. Entracte, B minor 
2. Ballet, B minor 
ga. Entracte, D major 
3b. Romance (“‘ Der Vollmond strahlit ”’ 
contralto) 
Chorus of Spirits (male voices) 
Entracte, B flat 
Shepherd’s Melody 
Chorus of Shepherds (mixed chorus) 
. Chorus of Huntsmen (mixed chorus) 
9g. Ballet Music, G major 


The well-known pieces are the B flat 
Entracte (with the *“ Rosamunde ”’ theme 
also used in the A minor String Quartet and 
the third of the Opus 142 Impromptus) and 
the two sets of Ballet Music. Kletzki offers 
the Overture and Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 9. On 
Decca LXT2770 van Beinum and the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra offered the Overture 
and Nos. 5 and g (with some of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music as coupling). 
On the Supraphon disc, LPV42 (whose 
coupling, the “ Unfinished Symphony ”’, 
is reviewed above), Jean Meylan offers 
Nos. 2, 9 and 5 (readers must not be 
misled either by the vague sleeve-notes or 
the scroll which divides off the G major 
pastoral closing section of the B minor 
Ballet Music). 

The B minor Entracte is the unfamiliar 
piece in the collection under review. 
Opening with the same bars as the B minor 
Ballet Music, it is a stormy and passionate 
affair, which Kletzki treats with great 
vitality. But throughout his handling is 
wonderfully rich. There is just one moment 
where we may have doubts: at the rather 
** in-and-out ”’ phrasing of the first episode 
in the B flat Entracte. Personally I enjoy 
it, but could well understand someone who 
did not. Van Beinum, by comparison, is 
far less vital ; he puts little meaning into 
the beautiful opening phrases of the 
Overture. The rhythm tends to grow slack ; 
and the recording is in places congested, in 
places thin, and never roundly satisfying. 

But the Supraphon is another matter. 
I.C. dealt with its first two items when they 
appeared as coupling to Fibich’s Hedy 
(LPMa23, reviewed last January). On the 
12-inch, joined by the B flat Entracte, they 
are immeasurably improved. Gone is the 
prickly surface—this recording can compare 
with the very best. Moreover the perform- 
ance is absolutely first-rate. The reading 
of the Swiss conductor, Jean Meylan, is 
more in line with the traditional interpreta- 
tion than is Kletzki’s—less arresting but 
not less pleasing. But with Scherchen’s 
** Unfinished ” (g.v.) as coupling it makes 
a bad buy. A Supraphon medium-play of 
the Rosamunde side might be attractive, and 
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a strong rival to the Kletzki. We could then 

supply the missing pieces (the Overture 

and the B minor Entracte) from SPs. 
A.P. 


*xSCHUMANN. Symphony No. 4 in D 
minor, Op. 120. hilharmonia 
Orchestra (Guido Cantelli). H.M.V. 
BLP1044 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Last month my colleague M.M. re- 
viewed an earlier recording of this sym- 
phony (Krips and the London Symphony 
Orchestra) in which he summed _ the 
performance up as “highly respectable ”’. 
Since he also made no bones about his 
dislike of the work itself, I hope he will not 
mind a comment from someone who is 
deeply and unswervingly devoted to this 
enchanting symphony! M.M. asked how 
players can be expected to sound interested 
in a work which is so dull for them to play. 
I would say that if they are going to record 
it for us, they jolly well ought to be in- 
terested. The symphony is not one that 
** plays itself’? and conductor and orchestra 
have therefore to put themselves out more 
than ever to play it with all their hearts 
and minds. Krips, whom I often greatly 
admire, gives a performance which I find 
depressing in the extreme and I think that 
M.M. in his charity dealt with it far too 
leniently. 

At any rate there is now a wonderful 
performance of this symphony to be had. 
Contrast Cantelli’s flowing introduction 
and its shapely phrasing with Krips’s 
plodding tempo and, for that matter, the way 
the rest of it plods on its way. Every bar is 
instinct with musical feeling and the 
Philharmonia play as if every member 
loved every note in it. Above all, it has the 
real Schumann charm. There are, in fact, 
so many lovely, musical things in this 
performance (and it is admirably recorded) 
that I cannot: begin to catalogue them. 
And how Cantelli lets the final presto rip. 
Terrific ! yy 


*xSIBELIUS. Symphony No. 4 in A 
minor, Op. 63. “ Tapiola ”°— 
Symphonic Poem, Op. 112. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Herbert von 
Karajan). Columbia 33CX1125 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Columbia get out their Sibelius 4th 
Symphony just ahead of Decca’s version 
(conducted by Anthony Collins), announced 
but not yet released. Well, the new one will 
have to be mighty good to surpass this. Until 
his issue of No. 5 last June, we had not 
heard of Karajan as a Sibelius conductor, 
but the two symphonies he has now given 
us are magnificent readings, notable alike 
for the spirit that informs them as for the 
meticulous care taken over details of 
phrasing and balance. What overwhelms 
one in this disc, however, is that in addition 
to the performance this is one of the most 
superb recordings any company has yet 
produced. For true fidelity to the sound of a 
fine orchestra, for true perspective of every 
detail of the instrumental lines, for true 
coverage over the entire dynamic range, 
this disc can scarcely be matched. The 
work, of course, has not the blazing colours 
of a Petrouchka or a Pictures from an Exhibition 
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—Sibelius himself, protesting about other 
compositions of that time, said, ‘* There is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the circus 
about it ’’—but many people consider it his 
finest symphony. Certainly it is as individual, 
as elliptical, as disconcertingly terse, as 
anything he has written, and it is not 
altogether surprising that the general public 
has been slower to understand it than in the 
case of the other symphonies. Here is the 
perfect opportunity, then, to come to terms 
with this remarkable work (which grows 
organically out of an augmented fourth). 
The only possible criticism here is of a 
couple of pre-echoes in the final two pages. 
Tapiola also is given an eloquent per- 
formance, but after the superlative tone 
(the strings in particular) of the symphony 
it seems to have a fraction less body in 
places. It is none the less an outstanding 
recording, slightly more restrained in 
interpretation perhaps than van Beinum’s, 
which seems to unleash ungovernable 
primitive forces; but M.M., at least, will 
be relieved to hear that it contains the low 
*‘ flute’ Bsix bars before letter R in the score 
which, in the Decca version, dropped into 
an aching void. L.S. 


*xSIBELIUS. “ Finlandia ’”—Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 26. 

*xSTRAUSS, JOHANN II. Treasure 
Waltz from ‘ The Gipsy Baron ”’. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra 
(Arthur Fiedler). H.M.V. 7EP7006 
(7 in., 11s. 3$d.). Strauss SP: C4179. 

A curious choice of coupling. Finlandia 
here sounds curiously indecisive ; it would 
fan a flame of patriotism in only the most 
propitious circumstances. A routine per- 
formance, really: the resolutions of the 
opening chords don’t tell, the brass don’t 
make clear the rhythm of their interjectory 
phrases, and the first trumpet plays too 
strongly for the others. A rather woolly 
sound to the recording helps in the damping 
process. 

The Gipsy Baron waltz—not, strictly 
speaking so much “ from ”’ the Gipsy Baron 
as on themes from it—on the reverse fares 
better. The lightness of approach that was 
out of place in Finlandia is here well in place ; 
and, similarly, though the recording is not 
really so much better, it has less strain put 
on it, and is that much the more effective. 
This side, on its own, could be recom- 


mended. M.M. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY, Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathctique”’. 
Orchestre de la Sociité de Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris 
(Erich Kleiber). Decca LXT2888 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Decca rather challengingly bill this as one 
of the Greatest Recordings Ever Made. It 
is not that, for at the start the sound is dead: 
and both here and in other places (the 
opening of the third movement is one) the 
tone is curiously undernourished Else- 
where the recording, particularly when the 
dynamic rises, is often fullblooded and vivid. 
Kleiber gives a spacious, rather too equable 
reading. In fact there is not great reason 
to prefer this disc to that made by the 
Cantelli with the Philharmonia, H.M.V. 
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ALPtoo1, reviewed last June—while those 
who want the best performance, regardless 
of other factors, must make for Furt- 
wangler’s magnificent set with the Berlin 
Philharmonic still available on H.M.V. 
DB4609-14, Autos DB8600-5. A.P. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Mozartiana—Or- 
chestral Suite No. 4, Op. 61. 
Slovak Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Vaclav Talich). Supraphon LPM65 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This oddity has not hitherto been issued 
on LP. Tchaikovsky wrote it, on his own 
statement, to popularise some of Mozart’s 
smaller works. The result cannot be called 
a success—though it has, indeed, been 
called by a good many other names. Even 
the most ardent admirer must admit, I 
think, that Tchaikovsky is better when he 
is being himself and not dressing up the 
music of so very different a master. The 
Gigue sounds a bit like Mozart, the Minuet 
quite like him. The “ Prayer ’’, based on 
the Ave Verum, comes in very questionable 
taste from someone who was so ardent a 
Mozart admirer. Some of the Variations 
are fairly attractive but as a set they seem 
to fall to pieces in the middle. 

Well, there is a case for having every- 
thing available on records and here is the 
suite, very well played and in a good 
recording. py. F 


* VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. A Sea Sym- 
phony. Music from “The Wasps’”’. 
Isobel Baillie (soprano), John Cam- 
eron (baritone), London Philhar- 
monic Choir and Orchestra (Sir 
Adrian Boult). Decca LXT290-78 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

I forget who the conductor was who 
complained that the moment he opened 
the score of The Flying Dutchman he felt he 
might be at any moment blown off the 
rostrum ! He would have been even more 
afflicted by the gusty and surging sounds 
of A Sea Symphony. ‘* What selfless out- 
pouring of voice it demands!” Hubert 
Foss writes in his book on Vaughan- 
Williams: ‘‘ Every square inch of lung, 
every foot-pound of diaphragm pressure, 
will scarcely suffice’. The work gets all 
this from the London Philharmonic Choir, 
to whom I pay once again, as in my review 
of A Mass of Life, a hearty tribute, and to 
Frederic Jackson, the chorus master, whose 
name should appear on the record labels. 
I wish, however, for recording purposes, 
Mr. Jackson would get the choir, and the 
women in particular, to emphasise their 
consonants so as to give their words more 
bite. The recording of the massed choral 
sound is stupendous, the best I have ever 


heard: and the balance, though favouring . 


the men’s voices, is in general excellent, 
with the orchestra well integrated with 
choir and soloists. 

If anyone is still tempted to think that 
Sir Adrian Boult is a placid conductor, 
they should hear these discs and those of 
Vaughan Williams’s Fourth and Sixth 
Symphonies. The composer has found in 
Boult, as Delius did in Beecham, the perfect 
interpreter: and his splendid attack and 
vigour, from the blazing fanfare of trumpets 
at the start and throughout the whole 
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course of this Symphony, his complete 
understanding and sensitivity, bring us a 
performance that must be set alongside the 
Mass of Life as one of the great achieve- 
ments of the gramophone, and one for 
which the engineers deserve special praise. 

John Cameron, the baritone soloist, is a 
little inclined sometimes to force his tone, 
but he gives a commanding performance 
and has the compass to deal easily with the 
high writing, taking him up to G above the 
stave, of the last movement. As for Isobel 
Baillie, she is a miracle! It is no secret 
that she is now in her late fifties, and yet 
her voice is as sweet and pure in tone as 
ever it was, and rises without strain to the 
very considerable climaxes in her part. 
If ever the results of a sound technical 
training and care for the voice needed to 
be demonstrated, here is the indisputable 
evidence. 

Recording in the past has not always 
been kind to her, but that difficulty has 
now been overcome, and her singing 
throughout gives rare pleasure. 

Of the four movements, A Song for all 
seas, all ships, On the beach at night alone, 
The Waves, The Explorers, the third, which is 
a scherzo, seems to me the best. (I feel 
the same thing is true of Debussy’s La Mer, 
in which Jeux de Vagues is not only the 
best movement, but perhaps his finest 
orchestral piece). One cannot help think- 
ing of Delius’ Sea Drift when listening to 
Vaughan Williams’s second movement (the 
least successful of the four), and missing the 
evocative nature and poetry of Delius’s 
very different night music. The two outer 
movements, however, are full of grand 
things, such as the tremendous climax at 
the end of the first one, “ A pennant 
universal’, and the beautiful duet for 
soprano and baritone in the last one, 
**O, we can wait no longer’’, and the 
quiet conclusion of the work, “‘ O my brave 
soul! O farther sail’, which is especi- 
ally moving when we recall how far and 
finely, after 1910, when A Sea Symphony 
was completed, the composer was to sail 
on the waters on his art. 

There must be a final word of high praise 
for the splendid orchestral playing of the 
vivid score. The sleeve will, I imagine, 
give the words of the movements, which 
one cannot expect to hear cyjearly in the 
clamorous portions of the work. Whitman 
writes tough-hewn stuff and makes one 
respect all the more the convincing way 
soloists and choir put his words over. 
“O vast Rondure, swimming in space”, 
the opening words of the last movement, is 
a typical example of the poet’s odd phrase- 
ology. 

It has been a heartening and thrilling 
experience listening to this magnificent 
performance and recording. 

The spare side contains the Overture 
and other incidental music from the Wasps 
(or Aristophanie) Suite, which we had, on 
Columbia 33SX1019, from Weldon and the 
L.S.O. last month. Boult puts great gusto 
into it and it is recorded even better than 
on the Columbia disc, but having been 
stung twice now by these (musically) 
amiable insects their nest may now remain 
undisturbed. A.R. 
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AIDA (Verdi) 
Tebaldi, = Monaco, Stignani and Rome pee 


3 Dec 
BARBER OF “SEVILLE (Rossini) 
ae oe Monti and La Scala ensemble 
3 , 


BELLE HELENE (Offenbach) | 
Felder, — and Paris ensemble 


2 Nix 
BOHEME (Puccini) 
Tebaldi, Prandelli, Inghilleri, etc. 
Decca a “ 7 
Toscanini conducts. Albanese, Peerce, etc. 


BORIS GODOUNOV (Moussorgsky) 
eo eee etc. 


CARMEN (Bizet) 
Rise Stevens, Peerce, Merrill, etc. 
3 H.M.V. in album ... mia as " 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni) and 
PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 
Bjorling, Milanov, Angeles, Warren, Merrill 
3 H.M.V. in album ... na 
THE CONSUL (Menotti) 
Powers, Neway and original cast 
2 Brunswick ici = a 
CONTES D’HOFFMANN (Offenbach) 
Jobin, Bovy, Geori-Boue, Pernet, etc. 
3 Columbia in album (ready late May) (order now) 
DIDO AND AENEAS (Purcell) 
Flagstad and Mermaid Theatre cmenen 


DON GIOVANNI (Mozart) 
Stabile, —_, Grob-Prandl, etc. 


4N 
DON PASQUALE (Donizetti) 


Luise, ae Oncina, Vienna ensemble 


2 Nix 
ELISIR D’AMORE (Donizetti) 
rea Monti, Gobbi, Luise, etc. 


2 H.M.V. 
FIDELIO (Beethoven) 
Modi, Windgassen, Edelmann, Schock, Jurinach 
3 H.M.V. in album (ready late May) (order now) 
FLEDERMAUS (J. Strauss) 
Vienna pone Opera, W. wane Patzac, etc. 


2 Dec 
FREISCH UTZ (Weber) 
vanes Leeae Opera, W » age, ome, etc. 


GIOCONDA” (Ponchielli) 
Campora, Corridori, Cavallari, etc. 


ixa es on sia ai ies 
HANSEL AND GRETEL (Humperdinck) 
Schwarzkopf, Grummer, eommneend etc. 
Columbia . 
HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Ravel) | 
a a Mollien and French ensemble 


LAKME’ (Delite s) 
Mado Robin, L. de Luca and Paris ensemble 
3 Decca - ‘at as 
LAND OF SMILES (Lehar) 
Gedda, = sine aan Kunz, etc., +» Sarin 


2 Colum ten 
LOHENGRIN" — ) 
Schock, Cunitz, Metternich, Klose, etc. 
4 H. M.V. in album ... 
Bayreuth Festival, W. Windgassen and Steber 
ecca f 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti) 
Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi, Arie, etc. 


2 Columbia ... oe aaa 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini) 
bee y: Campon, Inghilleri, etc. 

MEISTERSINGER (Wagner) 


Bayreuth Festival, W. seterershogt, Hogs. Stelmane 
5 Columbia ... 
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109/44 
109/43 
72/1 


72/11 
72/11 


145/10 


109/43 


109/43 
69/4 
109/43 
36/54 
145/10 
72/11 
72/11 
109/43 
72/11 
109/43 
145/10 
72/11 
36/54 


109/43 


72/11 


145/10 
182/33 


72/11 
109/43 


182/3,,. 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


invites you to enjoy 


Opera at Home on Long Playing Reeords 





SEPP I ae ap ap ap apap apap sp ap ee Sega yeaa as 


MEFISTOFELE (Boito) 
Neri, Poggi, Noli and Milan enema amen 


ixa 
MERRY WIDOW ‘(Lehar) 
Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Kunz, etc., manatee 
2 Columbia ... 
NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart) 
Schwarzkopf, London, Seefried, Kunz, etc. 
3 Columbia ... ‘ , 
OTELLO (Verdi) 
bees °F conducts. Vinay, wutcongey: — 
3 H.M.V. in album ... a 
ORFEO (Gluck) 
Kathleen Ferrier and Glyndebourne ensemble 
| Decca , 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD (Offenbach) 
Collart, Dran, Mollien and Paris ensemble 
2 Nixa wae ian 
PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 
el Monaco, Petrella, Protti. etc. 
2 Decca (including del Monaco recital) . 
PARSIFAL (Wagner) 
Bayreuth Festival, W. Modl and vnunal 


6 Decca 
PEARL FISHERS (Bizet) 
reatenee Dobbs, Seri and Paris ensemble 


3N 
PELLEAS ET MELISAN DE (Debussy) 
Danco and Molliet, W. Paris CEE, Ansermet 
4 Decca , pee , 
PURITANI (Bellini) 
Callas, di Stefano, Panerai, Rossi-Lemeni 
3 Columbia in album 
RIGOLETTO (Verdi) 
Berger, Peerce, Warren, Tajo, Merriman 
3 H.M.V. on 


ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Gounod) 
Micheau and Jobin, W. Paris Opera eee Erede 
3 Decca site ‘i sen 
ROSENKAVALIER| (R. Strauss) 
Lemnitz, Baumer and Dresden spore, uhm 
4 Nixa ‘ ‘ sa 
SERAIL (* Seraglio,” Mozart) 
Vienna St. eel Ww. Lipp. ane, katatg.< etc. 
3 Decca 
TOSCA (Puccini) 
Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi, c. Sabata 
Columbia ... 
Tebaldi, Campora, Mascherini, ¢. Erede 
Decca . ‘ a 
TRAVIATA (Verdi) 


Toscanini _—. Albanese, ae Merrill 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE (Wagner) 
Flagstad, —- etc., c. Furtwangler 
6 H.M.V. ae po one ‘ 


TROVATORE (Verdi) 
Bjorling, Milanov, Warren, Barbieri 
2 H.M.V. - : 


ZAUBERFLOTE (Mozart) 
Lipp, Seefried, Dermota, Kunz, hanten 
3 Columbia . ‘ 
ZIGEUNERBARON (J. Strauss) 
Vienna St. Opera, W. oem Poell, etc. 
ecca ‘ 


And the GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
Performed by the d’Oyly Carte — ne 
THE No (2) : 
1IOLANTHE (2) 

H.M. oa PINALORE (2) . 

THE MIKADO (2) 

PATIENCE (2) 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE EQ) 

RUDDIGORE (2) : 

THE SORCERER (2) 

— BY JURY (lI) 

OMEN OF THE GUARD (2) 


Home Orders Post Free ; just remit the record price. 
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RECORD CHANGER 


Whatever your taste, Verdi or Berlin, the MONARCH brings out the hidden music. 
Original tone and timbre, lyrical melody, symphonic harmony, step-happy jazz—are 
reproduced with the real fidelity and endearing charm that only a ‘sound scientist ’ 
made instrument can provide. There are no interruptions to a record programme on 
the MONARCH—nearly five hours continuous playing of ten mixed records, any size, 
any order, any speed. Music is all yours with the MONARCH. 


NOTE THESE STAR FEATURES 


% Unique ‘ Magidisk ’ record selector—exclusive to B.S.R. 

* The quickest change ever—no aggravating delay between records. 
* ‘Rotocam’ 3-speed and switch unit control. 

% Extended frequency range pickup with reversible sapphire styli. 
* Fully automatic operation. | 

* Simple design ensuring trouble-free service. 


WORLD’S FINEST AND MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 


Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


AVAILABLE MID-MAY 








COPENHAGEN BOYS’ & MEN’S CHOIR 


and the 


ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA OF DENMARK 
conducted by 


MOGENS WOLDIKE 


Mass No. 8 in B flat major 
(Missa Sancti Bernardi de Offida) — Haydn 


PMA1010 


BELA SIKI 

Chopin Scherzi: 

No. 1 in B minor, Op. 20; 
No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op. 39; 

PMAI011 


No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 31; 
No. 4 in E major, Op. 54 


THE LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 


conducted by 


KARL HAAS 


Notturno in C major, 1792 — Haydn; 
Divertimento in C major (Feldparthie), 1761 — Haydn; 


Serenade in C minor, K.388 — Mozart 


PMA1013 


PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
RECORD DIVISION, 8-11, GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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LONG-PLAYING 
RECORDS 


The service which we offer to lovers of good music is 
unequalled anywhere in the world to-day. It covers every 
conceivable aspect of this vast subject and, whatever your 
problem with regard to LP—whether it be how to keep the 
records clean, which of seven different versions of Beet- 
hoven’s 5th Symphony to choose (undoubtedly Decca 
LXT2851), or what is the best reproducing equipment you 
can obtain for a total of £60—our staff, whose knowledge 
and experience of LP is unrivalled, will be glad to assist you. 


NEW RECORDS. We stock every single Long-Playing 
record of good music available in this country—Allegro, 
Argo, Brunswick, Capitol, Columbia, Decca, Esquire, 
H.M.V., Monarch, Nixa, Oiseau-Lyre, Parlophone, 
Supraphon, Telefunken, and Vox—as well as Decca and 
Telefunken Medium Play discs. 


POSTAL SERVICE. Countless music lovers in every 
part of the world obtain their Long-Playing records direct 
from Astra House, confident in the knowledge that these 
will reach them with the utmost speed and in perfect 
condition. To all parts of the United Kingdom, LP 
records are sent without any charge for packing and 
postage. 


CRITIQUE. Every new record, as it appears, is closely 
scrutinised in the columns of our monthly record review, 
*‘ Critique.’ This publication is an indispensable aid to the 
record buyer, particularly if he lives in a place where it is 
impossible for him to sample records prior to purchase. 
‘ Critique ’ costs only 8/6 per annum, including postage, and 
we shall be glad to send a free specimen copy on receipt of 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS. A large stock of slightly 
used LP records at bargain prices is always available at 
Astra House. We welcome postal enquiries. 


REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT. Whatever the amount 
you wish to spend on equipment for playing LP records, 
we can show you how to obtain the best results. At 
Astra House we demonstrate not only a wide range of 
ready-made gramophones, record players and radiograms, 
but High Fidelity equipment by H. J. Leak & Co., Rogers 
Developments, Lowther Mfg. Co., A. R. Sugden & Co., 
Wharfedale, Decca, Collaro and Garrard. 


TAPE RECORDERS. There are some people for whom 
even the contents of this remarkable catalogue are not 
enough, while others may like to pit their recording skill 
against that of the experts. For the benefit of such 
enthusiasts, and for musicians who find it an invaluable 
aid to their professional work, we stock and demonstrate 
the Grundig ‘ Reporter’, a tape recorder which is very 
easy to operate, and capable of yielding results of the 
most astonishing quality. 


Records * Reproducers ° Radio ° Television - Accessories 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 
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Music and Springtim 


The season of gentler weather leaves its mark upon 
composers almost as much as on poets. From the 
elemental simplicity of ‘‘ Summer is i-cummen in” to 
the cool, glowing subtleties of a Vaughan Williams 
Symphony, Spring is presented by music in an infinity 
of delightful ways. Vivaldi (The Four Seasons), 
Monteverdi (Madrigals), Beethoven (The Pastoral 
Symphony), Delius (On Hearing the First Cuckoo), 
Rimsky-Korsakov (Easter Festival) and even Stravinsky’s 
challenging ‘‘ Sacre du Printemps” are but a few 
examples of Springtime expressed musically. There are 
many more by many composers from many lands, but it 
is in English music that one would rightfully expect 
Spring to be at its best. Vaughan Williams and Delius 
come to mind immediately. Their recorded works as 
well as many others suitable for listening in Spring are 
obtainable from E.M.G. 





Bixee 





The Symphonies of Vaughan Williams played by the London VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Variations on a Theme of 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Tallis. New Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins 
‘** Sea ’’ Symphony - - .. Decca LXT2907-8 . | Decca LXT2699. 
DELIUS—Brigg Fair; On Hearing the First Cuckoo ; 
‘“* London *’ Symphony ” ee », LXT2693 ' ti 
Intermezzo from “* A Village Romeo and Juliet.’’ London 
Pastoral * Symphony. . a - »5 LXT2787 


Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins | Decca LXT2788. 





Symphony No. 4 in F Minor .. .- ., LXT2909 Paris ; In a Summer Garden ; Summer Night on the 
Symphony No. 5 in B Major .. - .. LXT2910 River. London Symph. Orch., cond. Antony Collins 
Symphony No. 6 in E Minor .. “~ », LXT2911 Decca LXT2899. 


E.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 6,NEWMAN ST.. OXFORD ST..W.I. go7‘2's 
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*xVAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Sinfonia 
Antartica. Margaret Ritchie 


(soprano), Sir John Gielgud (diction), 
London Philharmonic Choir and 
Orchestra (Sir Adrian Boult). Decca 
LXTa2g12 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


In the February issue I wrote something 
about the Antartica when reviewing the first- 
class recording of it by Barbirolli and the 
Hallé Orchestra on H.M.V. ALP1!Io2. 
That version remains first-class ; but it is 
joined now by one of such superlative sound 
that it should, I think, be the first choice 
for a new buyer. 


Both versions, of course, are fully 
authentic ; Vaughan Williams’s own advice 
was no doubt as freely available to Barbirolli 
when preparing the first performance of the 
work as it was to Boult in actually making 
the Decca recording. ‘This latter version 
has one definite disadvantage: the central 
movement, the apex of the work, is split 
forcibly and unpleasantly between the two 
sides of the disc. The necessity for this was 
a substantial misfortune ; but there is no 
other failure to extract the utmost from the 
moving music. Sir John Gielgud speaks, 
each in its proper place, the superscriptions 
from Shelley, the Psalms, Coleridge, Donne, 
and Scott himself that preface each move- 
ment in the score; the effect is entirely 
appropriate. Only where it prevents the 
proper musical linking of the third and 
fourth movements is there, arguably, any 
loss at all ; and even that might have been 
evaded by sustaining the string’s B through 
the speech—but no doubt if Vaughan 
Williams had thought that to be the appro- 
priate solution he would have adopted it 
readily enough. 


In the Barbirolli version the final wind- 
machine cadenza seemed to me to be on 
the perfunctory side. That of the new 
version is more extended and a substantial 
improvement ; the effect of the ending is 
considerably heightened. 


But above all these minor differences 
stands out the great triumph of the new 
version: a rich tonal fidelity that must put 
the issue high up in any conceivable list of 
recommendations. And also—as if it ran 
any risk of being overlooked—a wonderful 
performance on the part of Boult and all 
the singers and players. This is a historic 
record to treasure, additionally, for all sorts 
of unhistorical but entirely convincing 
reasons. 


*xTHIRD “NEW YEAR” CONCERT. 
An der schénen, blauen Donau : 
Bei uns z’Haus: Annen-polka 
(Joh. Strauss II) : Radetzky March 
(Joh. Strauss I): Auf Ferienreisen: 
Spharenklinge: Plappermiulchen 
(Jos. Strauss). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Clemens Krauss). Decca 
LXT2913 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The title is not so unseasonable as it 
sounds, referring merely to the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s traditional New 
Year concert of waltzes, polkas and galops 
by the astonishing Strauss family. If ever 
here was music for all the year round it is 
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this, and those who have heard this orchestra 
play it will scarcely need to read a review. 
For those to whom ‘‘ The Blue Danube ” 
means something that you hear rushed 
through on the pier or in a café, this playing 
will be a revelation of sheer delight. The 
tempo of the waltzes is such that even I can 
get round to them, and yet how gracefully 
they flow. And what a lesson in style the play- 
ing of every bar is! To play a whole evening 
of these things must be appallingly dull 
for those who have to supply the middle and 
lower parts, yet never for a moment do 
these players show anything but a rhythm 
instinct with life and lightness. Clemens 
Krauss does it all to perfection. It is good 
to have some less-known pieces: and one 
entirely new to me, “ Bei uns z’Haus ”’, is 
the charmer of them all. 


The English titles, in the order above 
(but omitting the Radetzky) are The Blue 
Danube, At Our House, Polka for Anna, 
Off on Holiday, Music of the Spheres, 
Little Chatterbox. 


All ranges of brows, high to low, should 
have this record by them to restore spirits 
when in dumps. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata for Horn and 
Piano, Op. 17. Miroslav Stefek 
(horn), Alfred Holecek (piano). 

*DUSIK. Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 
61, * Elégie harmonique’’. Dr. 
Otakar Vondrovic (piano). Supra- 
phon LPM47 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Beethoven’s Horn Sonata was written 
for the virtuoso Punto, one day before the 
concert in April, 1800, at which he played it 
together with composer. It is not a very 
interesting work, but it can be made a 
little more gripping than it is in the tenta- 
tive-sounding performance here offered us. 
The recording is rather rough and ready. 


The Sonata of Jan Ladislav Dusik 
(Dussik, Dusek, etc.), is another matter. 
This Czech-born composer, who in the 
course of visits to England, Holland, France 
and Germany, became thoroughly western- 
ised, wrote his “‘ Elégie harmonique ”’ in 
memory of Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, a nephew of Ferdinand the Great, 
a composer of 14 published works, a pianist 
admired by Beethoven. The amiable 
prince has already turned up in our 
columns with his Rondo for piano and 
orchestra, on Nixa LLP8026. Dusik was his 
Kapellmeister, master and friend; and 
when Louis Ferdinand died suddenly in 
1806, the older composer poured out his 
grief in a piano sonata. There is no slow 
movement, but a Lenio pathetico which breaks 
into Tempo agitato non presto, and a Tempo 
vivace e con fuoco quasi presto. Itis interesting 
to observe the effect of Beethoven’s ‘* Ap- 
passionata’’ (1804): on a contemporary. 
The syncopations, the use of rich, expressive, 
grief-laden harmonies are plainly learnt 
from Beethoven. Otakar Vondrovic gives 
what appears to be a fine, virile perform- 
ance, and the recording of this side is 
among Supraphon’s better productions. 

A. 
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*BOCCHERINI. Quintet No. 1 in A 
major for piano and _ strings. 
Quintet No. 4 in D minor for piano 
and strings. Quintetto Chigiano. 
Decca LX T2841 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Boccherini, in all the works that the 
advocacy of the Italian Quartet and of the 

Chigi Quintet have allowed us to hear, 

maintains a high standard of invention. 

None of the compositions by this fluent, 

delicate, prolific composer formerly recorded 

is, however, quite as enchanting as the 

D minor Quartet on this new disc. 

Boccherini is revealed as even more con- 

sistently melodious, and more ornamental, 

than Haydn. The flow of ideas is unceasing; 
the shapeliness with which they are ordered 
delights us. This music seems to stem from 
the opera-house. The first movement com- 
prehends a march very close to that of the 
third-act finale to Figaro. In the third 
movement the likeness looks historically 
forwards: the ’cello sings a melody to 
which Verdi enthusiasts will readily fit 
Ulrica’s words: ‘“‘ Uscite, e lasciate ch’io 
scruti nel ver ! ’’ All the same, whencesoever 
the inspiration may derive, the product is 
the purest chamber music; and the ear 
and mind are pleased as much by the 
perfect “‘ placing” of the notes on the 
instruments as by the fresh ideas. The 
beautifully calculated first piano entry in 
the Largo cantabile is a striking example. 

The A major Quintet, again, is a gem ; and 

the Chigi Quintet play both pieces to 

perfection. In decorative music they seem 
unsurpassable. The sparkle of Sergio 

Lorenzi’s piano, the lithe, trim line of 

Brengola’s violin, Lino Filippini’s firm, 

warm ’cello tone—all of these are captured 

by the Decca engineers in a_ flawless 

recording. A.P. 


DVORAK. Notturno in B major, Op. 
40. London Chamber Orchestra 
(Anthony Bernard). H.M.V. C4249 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

This Notturno dates from 1870, when 
Dvorak was twenty-nine ; it is an arrange- 
ment of all he chose to salvage from an early 
string quartet. Wagner’s influence on the 
young composer is distinctly traceable, 
especially early in the work, where the 
Siegfried Idyll hovers continually on the 
horizon. ‘The half-allusions don’t in the 
least prevent it being an engaging piece of 
music, played by Anthony Bernard and the 
London Chamber Orchestra in fine style, 
and recorded by H.M.V. with a rich string 
tone that serves it very well indeed. 


*xDVORAK. Trio No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 90, “ Dumky’”. Czech Trio 
(Alexander Plocek, violin; Milos 
Sadlo, ’cello ; Josef Palenicek, piano). 
Supraphon LPM6g4 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The ‘“* Dumky” trio is a welcome 
addition to the LP catalogues; and the 
performance it receives is an enjoyable one. 

The recording is quite good; a rather 

plangent edge on the tone of the strings 

does not markedly detract from o ir pleasure; 
and the idiom adopted by the players—an 
alternation of smokiness aid flare—is 
evidently authentic, A Dumka—I quote 
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from Blom’s Encyclopedia—is ‘‘ a lament, 
which in music takes the form of a slow 
piece alternating with more animated 
sections’. The Supraphon §sleeve-note 
remarks that Dvorak knew neither the 
form nor the contents of the original 
Ukrainian folk Dumka (it does not vouch- 
safe what that original form was), but that, 
attracted simply by the name, the composer 
evolved his own form. In any case, the 
‘“* Dumky ” (plural of Dumka) Trio is a 
series of six Dumky which correspond to 
Blom’s definition. 

The first three, marked to be played 
without pause, form a kind of first move- 
ment, consistent only in their inconsistency 
of emotion. Once we accept the depressive 
effect of the alternately slow and fast 
sections, we can enjoy the delightful 
melodies which Dvorak has forged—some 
of them melancholy, some of them infused 
with whirling gaiety. The remaining three 
are separate movements, and the contrasts 
within each one are less strongly marked. No. 
4 has some puckish rhythms; No. 5 is 
Brahmsian in its opening ; the Finale is a 
restless, searching piece. The writing for 
each of the instruments is very lively. This 
supple, vital composition was finished in 
February, 1891, just after the Requiem. 

A.P. 


*xKODALY. String Quartet No. 2 in 
D major, Opus ro. 

*SMETANA. String Quartet No. 1 in 
E minor, “ Aus meinem Leben ”’. 
Végh String Quartet. Decca 
LXT2876 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Végh Quartet are not strangers to 
the catalogues. Their Brahms C minor and 
Schubert A minor Quartets appeared in 
October, 1952, when the former was rather 
coolly received by L.S. and the latter warmly 
by A.R., whilst Mr. Sackville-West took the 
reverse view. Anyway there can be no 
doubt that the new disc eclipses the earlier 
ones, and shows the Végh Quartet to be 
that fine musicianly body that one thought 
them to be after their live performances. 

Kodaly remains rather a fringe-figure in 
the concert-repertory. His music seldom 
appears in the London programmes, though 
I remember a performance of this quartet, 
by the Hungarian Quartet, in the Oxford 
Town Hall some years ago. The disc offers 
a valuable opportunity of hearing an 
interesting work. This Second String 
Quartet dates from 1916-17. The first 
movement, allegro, is cast over with a pre- 
vailing melancholy ; at times it sounds like 
some mysterious, even mystic contemplation, 
at times it rises to an almost agonized 
tension. 

The second movement, or second and 
third, according to how one interprets it 
(the Decca label allows the work only two 
movements), opens with a grave recitative— 
the “‘ speaking voice ”’ of the instruments, 
in rhapsodic, heart-felt utterance. This 
gives way to an Allegretto, a short, dancing 
little movement, which dies away as the 
gravity returns. The Allegro giocoso, which 
we can regard as a last movement, follows 
without a break. It seems to have been 
sired by Kodaly’s research into Hungarian 
folk-song. My pickup jumped a groove at 
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the very end ; slight weighting enabled it 
to track evenly. The recording is full- 
blooded and clear. 

We can hardly have too much Smetana 
in the catalogues, and I look forward 
eagerly to the day—not too far distant, we 
are told—when Supraphon gives us The 
Bartered Bride, The Two Widows, and Dalibor. 
Already we have had from them Smetana’s 
Second String Quartet in D minor (LPM74), 
reviewed in these columns last November. 
Here, from Decca, is a splendid version of 
his much better known E minor Quartet. 
**Aus meinem Leben ” seems to have stuck 
as a title (it appears on the label), though 
really, since < meho zivota does not trip 
smoothly from English tongues, ‘*‘ From my 
Life ”’ would be more sensible. Do we not 
frown now on people who still refer to Die 
verkaufte Braut (even though Prodand Nevestd 
apparently means not the bartered, but the 
sold, bride) ? 

The envelope has not reached me ; pre- 
sumably it relates the “‘ programme ”’: the 
first movement which describes a youth 
spent in the country, shot through with a 
‘fate’ motif ; the second which tells of life in 
castles and in the villages; the third a 
Liebesszene, an idyll with tender reminiscences 
of the childhood friend who became 
Smetana’s first wife; and the finale an 
exultant movement, filled with the joy of 
creating, and of creating with Czech 
material—until tragedy, the tragedy of 
total deafness, strikes. One of the most 
evocative sounds in the chamber repertory 
is the gentle murmur with which the 
Quartet both opens and closes. The rural 
tunes in II are filled with an innocent, 
unsophisticated jollity which will powerfully 
move city-dwellers’ hearts. In III it is the 
gentle, urgent, but restrained pleading, and 
the wonderfully expressive singing of the 
joy in love that is returned, that have an 
affecting power. In IV the opening mood 
is akin to that of the Allegro vivace of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. Tragedy 
strikes suddenly ; and the E high on the 
first violin seems a perfect musical symbol 
of deafness. The ending reflects the courage 
of a noble spirit. Two operas, the Second 
String Quartet, and the magnificent Md 
Vilast were still to come. 

The Végh Quartet play with great feeling 
for the animated, the emotional and the 
tragic aspects of the composition. The 
recording presents a full, pleasing tone ; 
and only a certain amount of surface noise 
during the closing pages ruffles an otherwise 
flawless presentation. 

I cannot believe that anyone will regret 
outlay on this record ; although it might 
be even more attractive split into two 
medium-plays. For the Smetana side is one 
that is urged on all collectors. The Kodaly, 
also fine and recommendable is perhaps a 
less imperative addition to smaller collections. 





Index Volume XXXI 

This issue completes another Volume of 
THE GRAMOPHONE: the Index is in 
preparation and it is hoped that it will be 
available early in July. The price will be 
2s. 6d. plus 3d. postage, and copies should 
be ordered to ensure delivery. 
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*xBACH. Partita No. 2 in C minor. 
Geza Anda (piano). Telefunken 
TM68o11 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

This Partita, consisting of an odd assort- 
ment of movements (Sinfonia, Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande, Rondo, Capriccio) is not 
as appealing as the first one, in B flat, of 
which Lipatti made so beautiful a recording 
(Col. 33C1021) but the music is weightier 
in substance. The appearance, at the end of 
the work, of two movements so similar in 
character suggests—as do all the Partitas— 
that Bach collected together into suites 
pieces written at different times. 

Geza Anda’s finger work is as clean as a 
whistle and his playing gives great pleasure, 
but I felt he adopted too romantic an 
approach to the Sinfonia. ‘The tapes are 
badly edited: one should not have to 
complain of pre-echo at the start of each 
side of the record. In tone the recording is 
excellent. A.R. 


*BACH. Goldberg Variations. Wanda 
Landowska (harpsichord). H.M.V. 
ALP1199 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Until now Wanda Landowska’s masterly 
playing of the Goldberg Variations has only 
been available to us as a “ Society ”’ issue, 
although she re-recorded the work, in 
America, in 1945; and it is presumably 
from the tapes of that recording that this 
LP has been made. It is very good ; but 
the listener must be prepared for a slight 
waver of tone in the Air and in Var. 25, and 
for an occasional metallic quality, as in 
Vars. 6 and 21 ; very small points, as Mr. 
Shawe-Taylor would say (rightly) in view 
of the magnificence of the performance, but 
points which (I think) the reviewer is 
expected to mention, or be pulled up by 
someone for not doing so ! 

The virtuosity of the playing in Vars. 5, 
14, 16, 20, 23 and 26-29 is something to 
marvel at, and there is splendidly massive 
treatment of Vars. 10 (a glorious fughetta) 
18, 22, and great expressiveness in the 
wonderful Var. 25, with its poignant 
violin-like melody. I give the numbers of 
these Variations in the hope that those who 
have not a score will acquire the one edited 
by Ralph Kirkpatrick (Chappell & Co., 
7s. 6d.) for, as with so much of Bach’s 
music, there is matter here to satisfy the 
eye as well as the ear. Madame Landowska 
naturally works from her own and (as far 
as I know) unpublished edition, and I 
would dearly like to know the origin of the 
little coda she adds, as if it were an after- 
thought, to Var. 7. 

In Var. 15, another of the long “ violin ”’ 


‘melodies, she uses a marked rubato and 


her changes of tempo in Var. 21 may 
disturb the purists who, in these latter days 
of arguing about how Bach should be 
played, will no doubt find much material to 
chew over here. 

For most of us this recording made by a 
woman of undaunted spirit, who lost nearly 
all her precious possessions in the last war 
and had virtually to begin a new life in 
America, will represent the fine fruit of 
the labours of a lifetime, put at the service 
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of tl.e composers nearest to her heart and of 

the instrument which owes its renaissance 

more to her than to any other living person. 
A.R. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 21 in C 
major, Op. 53, ““Waldstein”’. Sonata 
No. 15 in D major, Op. 28, 
“ Pastorale ”’. Denis Matthews 
(piano). Columbia 33SX1021 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

In the Waldstein Denis Matthews finds 
himself in competition with Backhaus, 
whose big approach to the work made his 
LP recording (Decca LXT 2532) memor- 
able. In comparison, this is a careful, 
conscientious performance, far more stylish 
than that by Kurt Appelbaum on Nixa 
WLP5044, but somewhat lacking in sheer 
drive. Mr. Matthews is at his best in 
quieter moods (his handling of the start of 
the Rondo, for example, has undeniable 
poetry) and seems less happy in the heftier 
passages. This may perhaps be emphasised 
by the rather thin recording, which as far 
as Clarity goes is no better than that which 
Gieseking received on Columbia 33C-X1055; 
but at least some of the reserve I feel about 
this version must be attributed to the 
pianist himself. The opening of the sonata 
(which is very sharp in pitch, incidentally) 
is scarcely taken con brio, as marked ; and 
there is some surprising over-pedalling in 
the harmonically changing triplets in the 
first movement development. 

The D major (of which this is the first LP 
recording) suits Mr. Matthews’s sober 
approach better ; but again in the Rondo 
I felt a lack of power in the ff passages. The 
almost feminine treatment of the Andante 
is indicative of his reading in general—but 
it is true that this is early Beethoven! The 
falling figure in the scherzo is clipped in an 
odd way, making the first quaver almost into 
a semi-quaver each time. (By the way, what 
edition was this which shows a repetition of 
the syncopated notes in bars 136-7 of the 
first movement ?) The recorded piano 
quality is rather wooden, and on this side 
of the disc the surface could have been 
quieter. 

All in all, both these seem to me honest, 
capable performances without ever touching 
the heights—not, in fact, international 
standard ; and _ these days, with 
records being distributed all over the world, 
that must be the criterion for major works. 


L.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 26 in E flat 
major, Op. 81a, “Les Adieux’”’. 
Sonata No. 27 in E minor, Op. go. 
Sonata No. 1 in F minor, Op. 2, 
No. 1. Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). 
Decca LXT2902 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is an attractive collection of sonatas. 

“Les Adieux” is the ‘* programmatic ” 

sonata suggested by the enforced departure 

from Vienna of Archduke Rudolph, the 
dedicatee, at the advance of Napoleon’s 
armies. The titles of the three movements, 

*“* The Farewell ’’, ‘‘ The Absence ”’, ‘‘ The 

Meeting Again’’, inspired in Beethoven 

musical ideas which are woven into a 

brilliant structure in his grandest pianistic 

manner of the time (1809). The E minor 

Sonata, Opus go, followed in 1814 (five 
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years passed without a piano sonata). 
This one is dedicated to Count Moritz von 
Lichnowsky, who had recently become 
engaged to the singer Stummer—not a 
noblewoman—whom he had loved for some 
time. Beethoven told the Count, “‘ amid 
roars of laughter, that he had tried to set 
the courtship to music, observing also that 
if the Count wanted a superscription he 
might write over the first movement 
Struggle between head and heart, and over the 
second Conversation with the loved one”. The 
F minor Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1, is Beet- 
hoven’s first, and heads the set of three 
dedicated to Haydn. 

These should have made a welcome 
trio, but in fact this record is hardly that. 
Backhaus seems to take a distinctly in- 
expressive view of “* Les Adieux’”’. In the 
first movement he is reluctant to drop 
below mezzo-forte, and passages marked 
espressivo e dolce draw little response from 
him. In “‘ The Absence ” there are some 
displeasing little rubati that do not grow 
naturally from the music, but seem imposed 
on it. The Finale finds him in better form. 
The third page, the section marked grazioso 
e dolce, a wonderful musical recreation of 
excited joy at meeting, is delightfully done. 
But the poco andante at the close, where 
excitement subsides in calm contentment, 
he articulates the melody in an oddly 
broken-up way. There is a more adroit 
performance of this Sonata, also in the 
Decca catalogue, by Friedrich Gulda on 
LXT 2594. 

In the abrupt, rather elliptical first 
movement of Opus 90 Backhaus minimizes 
the effect of the “‘ struggle’ ; but he pulls 
the phrasing about. The serene rondo 
which forms the second movement he takes 
distinctly fast—much faster than Nichi zu 
geschwind und sehr singbar vorgetragen would 
seem to warrant. Fortunately the super- 
lative Schnabel performance of this sonata 
has been reissued on H.M.V. DBg713-4. 
There we find that combination of steadi- 
ness with freedom of expression which, 
among other things, contributed to Schna- 
bel’s pre-eminence as a Beethoven inter- 
preter. 

Beethoven’s first sonata is a stormy affair. 
In seven bars it mounts from piano to 
fortissimo—almost as if deliberately demon- 
strating to Haydn, whose name stands on 
the title-page, how this pupil intended to 
break away from classical poise. But 
Backhaus chooses to play the whole work 
within a very narrow dynamic range— 
mezzo-piano throughout. ‘The contrasts are 
all flattened, the rough places are made 
plain. This is no doubt a possible view ; 
the Fortepiano was hardly capable of the 
contrasts that a modern Steinway can 
produce—but it seems uncharacteristic of 
Beethoven, particularly in this youthfully 
exuberant piece. As if to compensate for 
the dynamic evenness, Backhaus_ rushes 
onward with the rhythm each time towards 
the climax of the second subject. The 
Minuet and the Finale have contrasts of pp 
and ff indicated: but the pianist prefers to 
maintain the same unruffled mezzo-piano 
throughout. 

The whole of this disc is very well re- 
corded. 
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*xBRAHMS. Ballades, Op. 10. No. 1 in 
D minor : No. 2 in D major: No. 
3 in B minor: No. 4 in B major. 
Capricci and Intermezzi, Op. 76: 
Capriccio in F sharp minor: 
Capriccio in B minor: Intermezzo 
in A flat major: Intermezzo in B 
flat major: Capriccio in C sharp 
minor: Intermezzo in A major: 
Intermezzo in A minor: Capriccio 
in C major. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). Decca LXT2914 (12 in.,, 
36s. 54d.). 

Brahms’ four Balladen, Opus 10, date 
from the summer of 1854—which is to say 
the close of his first, stormy, romantic 
period. They are deeply imaginative com- 
positions, and Wilhelm Kempff’s perform- 
ance of them combines, as it should, 
ardour and contemplation. The first of 
them is inspired by the Scottish ballad 
Edward: ‘* Why dois your brand sae drap 
wi bluid, Edward, Edward ? ”—No. 13 in 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
or No. 384 in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse. The rhythm of the opening seems to 
have been suggested by these words. The 
sombre work starts in D minor; the 
tremendous climax (Edward had killed his 
father) breaks through to the major. 
Brahms later set the words as a duet (Opus 
75, No. 1)—but not so dramatically as here. 
The second Ballad (Andante—espressivo e 
dolce) also has a central climax, but not so 
violent a one. The beautiful, easeful melody 
which opens and closes it suggests that it 
may be about love ; but no specific sources 
are indicated for Nos. 2-4 of the set. No. 3 
is an Intermezzo (Allegro), with a capricious, 
tricky rhythm. No. 4 (Andante con moto, 
espressivo, with a central section pii lento, col 
intissimo sentimento) is again a tender, lyrical 
piece: is it wrong to remember that it was 
written at just about the time that Brahms 
had decided to devote his life to Clara 
Schumann ? 


If we go fault-finding in this performance 
of Kempff’s, it can only be matters of taste 
that concern us. Should No. 2 not perhaps 
flow along with a slightly more urgent 
rhythm ? Is the accompaniment figure of 
No. 4, at the opening, sufficiently legato to 
make the contrast with the similar passage 
(Tempo I) where this figure is slightly 
varied, and made staccato? ‘These are 
tiny points. Beyond question is the beauty 
and expressiveness of the total performance. 
The recording is excellent. 


The Opus 76 set seems to me to be less 
indisputably successful, though as an 
integral realization of the eight pieces it 
obviously has great value, and much of it 
will certainly provide lasting satisfaction. 
But one or two passages are flawed by that 
curious rhythmic inertia which seems to be 
this great pianist’s occasional weakness. 
Perhaps I am wrong—perhaps this con- 
templative treatment, although it seems 
undervitalised, is true Brahms style. But 
having heard these pieces sound rather 
different under the fingers of other, more 
vigorous pianists, I must own to find my 
contentment with Kempff distinctly alloyed. 
The recording however is equally good. 

A.P. 


E 
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*xCHOPIN. Scherzi: No. 1in B minor, 
Op. 20. No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 
31. No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op. 39. 
No. 4 in E major, Op. 54. Bela 
Siki (piano). Parlophone PMAro11 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

We have already had evidence of Bela 
Siki’s brilliance as a pianist: now this disc 
of the four Scherzi—a revealing test for any 
pianist—gives us further insight into his 
capabilities as an interpreter. In general, 
let it be said that these performances will 
give a good deal of pleasure, though if one 
bears in mind the instruments of Chopin’s 
day (and the descriptions of the composer’s 
own playing) these may all be thought a bit 
on the super-Dreadnought side. In the 
dramatic No. 1, for example—surely the 
most unplayful of Scherzi—we get beauti- 
fully clean technique (with not very much 
pedal) and a meticulous observance of 
Chopin’s dynamics, but the sforzandi are 
more than a little violent, and “* go through” 
the tone of the piano. Mr. Siki might, I 
think, have got on with the middle section 
a bit more; and I notice that he couldn’t 
resist changing the text at the end to a 
scamper upwards in interlaced octaves. The 
recording of this Scherzo is excellent: that 
of No. 2 is much less good, with more than 
a suspicion of fuzz and an unquiet surface. 
This piece is taken rather more deliberately 
than usual in several places—e.g. the C 
sharp minor part of the middle section— 
but, par contre, Mr. Siki tends to rush in 
the page before the recapitulation; and 
here there is no doubt of his overplaying his 
fortissimos. No. 3 (clearly recorded again) 
is more notable for the artist’s clear finger- 
work and powerful impetus than for his 
sense of poetry, but he makes up for it with 
No. 4 (the Pii lento is particularly well done) 
where he shows great sensitivity over phras- 
ing. Throughout the four pieces he avoids 
the rhythmic mauling which so many 
players inflict on Chopin: for this, much 
thanks. The recorded tone of No. 4 is a 
trifle shallow, but is tolerable save for an 
obvious deterioration just at the end. L.S. 


*xCHOPIN RECITAL. Mazurkas. No. 
32 in C sharp minor, Op. 50, No. 3: 
No. 20 in D flat major, Op. 30, No. 
3: No. 7 in F minor, Op. 7, No. 3: 
Ne. 15 in C major, Op. 24, No. 2: 
No. 27 in E minor, Op. 41, No.2 :No. 
41 in C sharp minor, Op. 63, No. 
3: No. 17 in B flat minor, Op. 24, 
No. 4. Polonaises. No. 5 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 44: No. 2 in E flat 
minor, Op. 26, No. 2: No. 6 in A 
flat major, Op. 53- Malcuzynski 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1138 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Although naturally reluctant to sound 
dismissing about a disc which has obviously 
been prepared with care, I hardly think it 
worth while going into details about these 
performances, for the recital as a whole is 
not an attractive buy. The Mazurkas are 
the better, but the Polonaises are all 
curiously sluggish—lacking in vitality, not 
to be compared with the corresponding 
sections of the Rubinstein set of Polonaises 
(H.M.V. ALP1028). The piano tone as 
recorded is clean but not alluring. A.P. 
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*DEBUSSY. Danse (Tarantelle styri- 
enne ); Réverie ; Arabesque No. 1 
in E major; Arabesque No. 2 in 
G major; Nocturne; Valse 
romantique ; L’Isle joyeuse; Le 
petit négre; Masques; Danse 
bohémienne ; Ballade ; Mazurka ; 
La plus que lIente; Berceuse 
héroique ; Hommage a Haydn. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33C-X1149 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

First came the excellent record of Book I 
of the Preludes—Columbia 33CX1098 
(January,1954)—\then Pour le Piano, Estampes 
and both sets of Images on 33CX1137 
(March, 1954). Reviewing this latter disc, 
A.P. suggested that it looked as if a complete 
Gieseking edition of the Debussy piano 
music were in the offing ; and the suggestion 
is reinforced by the present issue. The 
collection it presents, however, points the 
advantages of anthologising — complete 
editions, in score, are wholly in place and 
desirable (indeed indispensable) in the 
library ; on disc there comes a dreadful 
moment when all has been recorded that 
everybody really wants to hear in repeated 
performance, and the dregs are swept up 
in the line of duty rather than pleasure. 


Such a moment is undoubtedly now with 
us, if “moment” be an appropriate 
description for a record that seems, like its 
title, to go on for an unconscionably long 
time. lJ the isolated piano pieces of 
Debussy, that form part of no organised 
suite or collection, are included. They date 
mostly from the very early years ; but the 
later ones are barely more distinguished. 
La plus que lente, for example ; how could 
this be contemporary with Book I of the 
Preludes ?—but it is; all date from 1910. 
The year before produced Hommage 4 Haydn, 
which must bear some relationship to Haydn 
that has escaped me; 1914 produced the 
Berceuse héroique, intended to pay tribute to 
King Albert and the Belgian Army, but 
seemingly falling somewhat short of its 
subject. 

The Masques and L’IJsle joyeuse of 1904 will 
be welcomed much more _ readily—the 
former because it is most attractive, and 
worthy to rank with Debussy’s accepted 
masterpieces ; the latter because its fear- 
some technical difficulties have pushed it 
into the concert repertory, and there will 
be pianistic interest in a Gieseking perform- 
ance—and pleasurable anticipation will 
barely be disappointed. A similar interest, 
at a more domestic level, will attach to the 
two Arabesques ; here No. I seems to me to 
be turned with rather more affection than 
No. II. 

But even Gieseking’s artistry—allied here 
with recording slightly less distinguished 
than that of the companion discs—is not 
equal to making a convincing whole of the 
remaining pieces, anyway when played in 
relentless succession ; stamina out of the 
ordinary will be needed actively to enjoy 
hearing the disc through. If, however, you 
know yourself to possess such stamina—or 
if, for whatever reason it may be, you know 
that these are the pieces you want, then on 
other counts this issue should give you very 
reasonable satisfaction. M.M. 
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*xFRANCK. Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue. 

*xSCHUMANN. Etudes Symphoniques, 
Op. 13. Julius Katchen (piano). 
Decca LXT2869 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


We have had recently the Franck piece 
recorded by Joerg Demus (Nixa WLP5163) 
and the Schumann by Geza Anda (Colum- 
bia 33CX1072), reviewed respectively by 
me in the January, 1954, and October. 
1953, numbers of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Compared with Demus’s ardent and im- 
petuous performance of the Franck, Kat- 
chen sounds restrained, and even at times 
a little dull. He emphasises the ritardandos 
in the Prelude, and in general adopts a much 
more meditative view of the music. This is 
perhaps right, and many may prefer it. 
His Schumann is somewhat dispirited and 
I, personally, prefer Anda’s performance 
except in the finale, in which he halted the 
rhythm of the “ trio”? and made a cut of 
eight bars. Katchen restores these, ob- 
serves all the repeats, and does not include 
any of the additional variations. There is. 
from so fine an artist, much here to enjoy 
and admire but, to my mind, the recording 
has caught the pianist on an off-day. The 
piano tone is good. ALR. 


LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11 
in A minor. 

SCHUBERT. Priére pour le repos des 
ames. Alfred Cortot (piano). 
H.M.V. DB21618 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

** Priére pour le repos des Ames ” masks a 
transcription by Liszt of Schubert’s song 

Am Tage Aller Seelen (D.343), more usually 

known just as Litanei. Cortot’s enunciation 

of a melody is never without interest ; but 
here one has the feeling that the tone- 
gradation is barely under control. The 

Liszt is technically wild—a poor perform- 

ance. The piano tone as recorded is podgy. 

A.P. 


*THOMSON, VIRGIL. Ten Etudes for 
Piano. Max Schapiro (piano). 
Brunswick AXL2009 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


It takes a genius to attain great musica] 
heights in material designed for the develop- 
ment of performers’ technique. Even of the 
masters, only Chopin fully succeeded in 
writing Etudes for the piano which are 
satisfactory in both senses: on the con- 
tributions of Liszt and Debussy the musica! 
world is still divided. It would therefore, | 
suppose, be unfair to criticise Virgil 
Thomson because the musical value of 
these ten Etudes (written in 1943) is 
exiguous and because there is nothing here 
to place beside his Louisiana Story or The 
Plow that broke the Plains: for the purpose 
of piano technique most of these pieces arc 


‘well planned, and they at least make 


agreeable enough listening. Max Schapiro 
copes more than adequately with all their 
demands, though he is apt to be heavy-fisted. 
and his exaggerated accents often break up 
the line of the music: he is not aided by 
the recording, which is rather shallow. The 
ten pieces are: Fanfare (conventional 
figures made up with fast repeated notes) ; 
Madrigal, which turns out to be not in the 
least madrigalian but a simple arrangement 
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Symphony No. 6 in F, Op. 68 ‘‘ The Pastoral ’’ 
Vienna Symphony (Klemperer). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 4 in G, Op. 58 
Guiomar Novaes (piano), Vienna Symphony 
(Klemperer). 


Rinaldo ; Cantata for Tenor Solo, Male Chorus, and 
Orchestra, Op. 50 

Joachim Kerol, The New Paris Symphony Association 
Chorus, Pasdeloup Orchestra (Leibowitz). 


Three Church Cantatas for Bass :: Church Cantata 
for Two Sopranos 

Bruno Miller (bass), Eva Hoélderlin (organ), Pro 
Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) :: Soloists, 
Instrumental Ensemble of the Bach Anniversary, 
Hamburg (Marie-Luise Bechert). 


Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 3 
Barchet Quartet, Helma Elsner (harpsichord), Pro 
Musica String Orchestra (Reinhardt). 


Organ Concertos, Nos. 13-16 
Eva Hodlderlin (organ), Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Reinhardt). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. |5 in B flat, K.450 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 18 in B flat, K.456 
Ingrid Haebler (piano), Pro Musica Symphony 
Vienna (Hollreiser). 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 22 in E flat, K.482 
Concert-Rondo for Piano and Orchestra in D, K.382 
Lili Kraus, Vienna Symphony (Moralt). 

Serenade for Thirteen Instruments in B flat, K.36\ 
(E-K.370a) 

Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna Symphony. 
Serenade for Wind Instruments in E flat, K.375 
Serenade for Wind Instruments in C minor, K.388 
(E-K.384a 

Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna Symphony. 


Soloists, Collegium Musicum, Krefeld (Haass). 


Sonata for the Pianoforte in B flat, D.960 
Sonata for the Pianoforte in A minor, D.784 
Friedrich Wihrer (piano). 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B) LTD., 231,.OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel: GERrard 7482 
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OMNIDIRECTIONAL 3 ¢ peaker System 


W.I5/CS SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5 
Treble Units Facing Upwards Crossover Frequencies 800 and 5,000 c/s 


The bass speaker is the W15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 
30 C/S ; the middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the 
Super 5 with response well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The crossover 
unit is a }-section type, with crossover frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S, 
A volume Control is now fitted to the middle and top speakers which also 
face upwards to avoid undue directional effects. 

The Wharfedale W10/CS unit is also suitable for use as the middle speaker. 
The horizontal cabinet can be used with a 10 in. speaker. 


DEMONSTRATION—The following Radio Retailers are equipped to give 
demonstrations of the Wharfedale Three Speaker System :— 

















B-K Partners Ltd., 229 Regent St., London, W.1I (entrance Hanover St.) Tel. : Regent 1051 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 93/4 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel. : Central 9391 
Classic Electrical Co. Ltd., 364 Lower Addiscombe Rd., Croydon, Surrey. Tel. : Addiscombe 6061 
Holley’s Radio Stores, 285 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5. Tel. : Rodney 4988 
Jewkes & Co., 28/31 Broad Street, Birmingham, I. Tel. : Midland 4829 
C. Milsom & Son, North Gate, Bath. Tel. : Bath 5675 
J. F. Sutton, 89 Crane St., Salisbury. Tel. : Salisbury 4633 
Webb’s Radio, 14 Soho Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. : Gerrard 2089 
John W. Gray Ltd., 82 Westborough, Scarborough. Tel. : Scarborough 707 
R. Barker & Co. Ltd., 6 Albion Place, Leeds. Tel. : Leeds 22086 


PRICES (TAX FREE) 


WI5/CS sand-filled Enclosure...£47 0 
Treble Assembly...............se000. £16 10 
HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.s £8 10 


£72 0 





Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 
BRADFORD ROAD - IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS 
Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines) Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford. 








2 Sand-filled Back Panels (40in. x 24in.) 
to complete the enclosure, where a suit- 
able corner is not available, can be 
supplied at £12 per pair. 
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| All from the Jack Hylton production ‘Pal Joey’ | 
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GURKE-LIEDER 


Richard Lewis tenor, Ethel Semser soprano 
Nell Tangeman mezzo-soprano, John Riley bass 
Ferry Gruber tenor, Morris Gesell speaker 








Chorus and Orchestra of the 
New Symphony Society of Paris 
Conductor Rene Leibowitz 
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Mass in b minor 
Emmy Loose Ist soprano 
Hilde Ceska 2nd soprano 
Gertrud Burgthaler-Schuster contralto 
Anton Dermota tenor, Alfred Poell bass 
Anton Heiller organ, Akademie Choir 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
3-12 in. records. WLP6301-1/3 


Suite No. 1 in G major 
Suite No. 4 in E flat major 
Janos Starker ’cello 
PLP582 


BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 5, Op. 73 (** Emperor ”’) 
Badura-Skoda piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLP35114 


BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 68 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLPS5189 


Attractive new records of lighter music 


HLP3100-1/3 
DONIZETTI MAHLER 
‘* Betly ” Symphony No. 7 
Opera in One Act Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of Teatro 
dell’ Opera Comica della Citta di Roma 
Conductor Giuseppe Morelli 
PLPS585 


GLIERE 
Symphony No. 3 ‘*‘ Ilya Mourometz,” Op. 42 
(Three sides) 

The Red Poppy—Ballet Suite 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 

WLP6210-1/2 


MASSENET 
‘** Thais ” 

First complete recording on LP 
Geori Boué, Jean Giraudau 
Roger Bourdin, Michel Roux 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théatre National de L’Opéra de Paris 
Conductor George Sebastian 
3-12 in. records. ULP9227-1/3 


Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
2-12 in. records. WLP6211-1/2 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy Overture 
Marche Slave, 1812 Overture 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor [ai Scherchen 


MOZART 
Concert Arias for Soprano 
Ah. Lo Previdi ! K.272 
Chi Sa, Chi Sa, Qual Sia. K.582 
Vado Ma Dove ? K.583 
Ch’io Mi Scordi Di Te ? K.505 
Bella Mia Fiamma. K.528 
Magda Laszlo soprano 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Argeo Quadri 
WLPS5179 





Music by Raff and Mendelssohn 


Westminster Light Orchestra. Conductor Leslie Bridgewater 
LP6805 


8 Modern Dances 
Philippe Gérard and his Orchestra 
LPY122 
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of Drink to me only with the melody in the 
tenor ; Canon—a succession of rushing open 
fifths in both hands; Aeolian Harp (the 
official description of which, “ fingered 
glissandos ’’, is surely a contradiction in 
terms ?); a Waltz featuring a large 
number of double glissandos ; a polytonal 
Tango in parallel block chords—the kind 
of thing which was thought “so terribly 
amusing’’ when Milhaud did it in 1920; 
Music-box Lullaby, a typical genre piece ; 
Spinning Song—quite the best number in 
the collection, demanding rapid skips 
with an “ oscillating arm” ; one of Virgil 
Thomson’s “ musical portraits ’’, this time 
of Briggs Buchanan, the point of which is 
lost on me, since I must confess to not 
knowing who or what the gentleman is ; 
and Ragtime Bass, the musical value of 
which (especially when thumped out as it 
is here) I venture to suggest is nil. Lest 
any reader accuse me of anti-American 
musical bias, let me assure him to the 
contrary ; but I know they have better 
stuff than this. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*xFAURE. Requiem, Op. 48. Martha 
Angelici (soprano), Louis Noguéra 
(baritone). Les Chanteurs de Saint- 
Eustache and Orchestra (André 
Cluytens). Maurice Duruflé (organ). 
Sung in Latin. Columbia 33CX1145 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Fauré’s Requiem is an intensely subjective 
work, with stress laid on the word requiem, 
the word with which the Iniroit begins, 
which comes into the Gradual, Sequence 
(Dies trae), Agnus Dei, as well as into the 
Absolutions (Libera me) and the Exequies 
(In Paradisum). Fauré sets only the last line 
of the Dies irae (which would be sung in 
plainchant, before the Offertory, when the 
Mass was performed in church) and puts 
this soprano solo, Pie Jesu, after the Sanctus. 
He omits the Benedictus of the Sanctus. In 
spite of an orchestral accompaniment and 
an arbitrary choice of text, one of his 
English biographers, Professor Norman 
Suckling, tells us that the Requiem “is 
suited to the liturgical use’: and, later, 
that ** the untroubled mood of Jn Paradisum 
differs from Gerontius precisely by any 
notion of Purgatory’’. What then, one 
might ask, is the point of having a Requiem 
Mass at all, for the souls in Paradise do not 
need to be prayed for and are enjoying 
requiem aeternam! It does not appear that 
the Professor has considered the implica- 
tions, even with Fauré’s omissions and 
adaptations, of the liturgical text. 

Libera me and In Paradisum are not, of 
course, part of the Mass for the Dead, but 
of the ceremonies which follow on its con- 
clusion, but they carry on the sublime 
theme to its ultimate end. 

Fauré’s beautiful work was first performed 
at the Madeleine Church, Paris, in 1888 
and used at his own funeral in 1924, it 
being always possible to seek ecclesiastical 
approval for the use of works deviating from 
strict liturgical practice. 

After this preamble it is disappointing to 


have to say that this recording of the 
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Requiem is often so cloudy that I find it 
difficult to make a judgment on the per- 
formance. 

The loud octaves over the orchestra at 
the start of the Jntroit are so reduced in tone 
that the dramatic contrast between them 
and the whispered prayer Requiem aeternam 
dona eis Domine loses its point. It will be 
remembered that violin tone is not heard 
until the Sanctus, the lower strings only 
being used in the previous sections, so that 
the entry of the solo violin, above harp 
arpeggios, with a counter-melody to the 
gently moving choral part, should sound 
like a ray of light but not, as here, like 
smog: and can the sopranos really have 
been so feeble in tone as here recorded. The 
organ tells well in Jn Paradisum, a move- 
ment that can hardly fail to be effective, 
and the two soloists are adequate in the 
little they have to do. There are certainly 
some moments, as in the Hosanna of the 
Sanctus, when we get good definition, and 
the tone of the violas in the Jntroit is ex- 
cellent; but the recording as a whole 
compares unfavourably with the Oceanic 
one, not yet issued in this country. There 
is also.a recording announced for issue here 
by Capitol. It should be mentioned that 
the quick fade-outs at the ends of the 
Sanctus and In Paradisum are done with a 
complete lack of sensitivity, and jar the ear. 

A.R. 


HANDEL. Air: He was 
No. 23 from “ Messiah”. Alfred 
Deller (counter-tenor). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (George Weldon). 
H.M.V. B10682 (10 in., 5s.). 

With all respect for Mr. Deller, I must 
submit that the actual sounds he makes in 
this performance are unpleasant and to me 
constitute a travesty of a loved aria—or 
rather one-third of an aria, for “‘ He gave 
his back to the smiters ”’ and the da capo are 
omitted. These sounds are not character- 
istic of Mr. Deller at his best. Guadagni 
cannot have sounded like this. The accom- 
paniment is rather mealy, the recording 
good. Deller sings the usual A natural at 
the end of the first strophe (see elsewhere in 
this number for a discussion of the point). 


despised, 


*HAYDN. Mass No. 8 in B flat major. 
Copenhagen Boys’ and Men’s Choir, 
Royal Opera Orchestra of Den- 
mark (Mogens Woldike). Parlophone 
PMAro10 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This disc must count among the most 
successful recordings of Haydn’s Masses we 
have had so far, and the difficult task of 
balancing the boys’ voices has been well 
accomplished. The solo boys do well in one 
of the most moving moments in the Mass, 
Et incarnatus est, Haydn’s delightful writing 
for woodwind is commendably clear, and 
the general vocal and instrumental tone, 
if a little coarse in loud passages, is bright 
and well defined. 

The Mass takes its name, Heiligmesse, 
from the hymn tune, “ Holy, holy ”, which 
contraltos and tenors allude to in the 
Sanctus and it is dedicated to a Capuchin 
lay-brother, Blessed Bernard of Offida. 
Geiringer (and some other writers on 
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Haydn) speaks of him as a monk, which he 
was not, and as canonised in 1795, which 
as far as I can discover, he also was not. I 
suspect that 1795 is the date of his beatifica- 
tion. (The sleeve note has the correct 
information.) Why Haydn (or perhaps 
someone who commissioned the Mass) had 
a devotion to the memory of this obscure 
beato we do not know but the composition 
of the Mass drew from him not only the 
beautiful Jncarnatus est but a Crucifixus of a 
most poignant character. Elsewhere cheer- 
fulness keeps breaking in and this aspect is 
well reflected in the performance. A.R. 


*xMAHLER. Kindertotenlieder. Marian 
Anderson (contralto), San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. (Pierre 
Monteux). 

*xBRAHMS. Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53. 
Marian Anderson (contralto), R.C.A. 
Victor Symphony Orchestra (Fritz 
Reiner), Robert Shaw Chorale of 
Men’s Voices (Robert Shaw). H.M.V. 
ALP1138 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Time has robbed Marian Anderson of 
some of the velvety quality of her beautiful 
voice, but the rich, low notes are unimpaired 
and make the third song of Kinder- 
Totenlieder especially moving. The singer 
does not approach the beauty of Kathleen 
Ferrier’s performance (Columbia 33C 1009), 
with its tender moulding of the cadence 
phrases in the first song, or the poignant 
singing of “OQ Augen’’, the sudden 
softness of “* Sterne ’’ in the second song (to 
mention only two of many fine points of 
interpretation) and the ends of phrases are 
apt to find her a little breathless. Where 
the recording does score is in the much 
clearer definition of the orchestral part. 
That part is less subtly handled than by 
Walter, who has a unique understanding 
of Mahler’s style, but the recording brings 
the orchestra well forward. The horns are 
flat after the first entry of the voice in the 
first song, but behave impeccably else- 
where, and the storm music in the last song 
comes out much more clearly. 

Kathleen Ferrier thought Brahms’ Alto 
Rhapsody the best record she had made up 
to 1951, saying that her voice “ floated out 
naturally’. Hearing this disc (Decca 
LXT2850) again it is easy to see what she 
meant, and well though Marian Anderson 
sings the lovely work, I find no comparison 
possible. The calm and consoling tone of 
Kathleen Ferrier’s address to the “ all- 
loving Father ”’ is something that I have 
never heard surpassed. 

These considerations apart, many of us 
who remember Marian Anderson with 
affection will be glad to have this first 
opportunity of hearing her on LP in two 
large-scale works. A.R. 


VIVES. El retrato de Isabela: El Amor 
y los ojos. Victoria de los Angeles 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
H.M.V. DA2059 (10 in., 6s.). 

These two songs come from the collection 
of Canciones epigramdticas written in 1915 by 
Amadeo Vives, a Catalan who spent most 
of his life in Madrid. Little known save in 
Spanish-speaking countries, he is famous 
inside Spain both for having helped to found 
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the Orfeo Catala (now the best-known choir 
in the country) and for many highly suc- 
cessful zarzuelas (or operettas) he composed. 
El retrato de Isabela is a parody of the con- 
ventional lover’s portrait, each feature of 
Isabela being held up to ridicule instead of 
adulation: El amor y los ojos is in the stvle 
of a seguidillas, and has as its subject the 
tell-tale fascination of each other’s eyes to 
two lovers who seek to keep their love 
private. Both songs are completely un- 
pretentious musically, but are sung—need 
one say ?—with humour and beauty of 
colouring respectively by Victoria de los 
Angeles. The recording, both of voice and 
piano, is very clear, which enables all the 
words to get through—an essential in this 
music particularly. But since the songs are 
so short, surely Miss de los Angeles need 
not have deprived us of the pleasure of 
hearing the second verse of Fl amor y los ojos? 
L.S. 
*xWOLF. Wer sich der Einsamkeit : 
And die Tiiren : Wer nie sein Brot 
—Nos. 1, 2 & 3 of “ Harfenspieler ”’ 
(Goethe) ; Erschaffen und Beleben : 
Genialisch Treiben : Phainomen: 
Anakreons Grab: Ob der Koran 
(Goethe) ; Lasset Gelehrte: Geh! 
gehorche—Nos. 1 & 2 of “ Coph- 
tisches*’ (Goethe); Alle gingen, 
Herz, zur Ruh’: Wer sein holdes 
Lieb verloren from “ Spanisches 
Liederbuch ”’ (Geibel) ; Verschwie- 
gene Liebe (Eichendorff); Lebe 
wohl : In der Fruhe : Fussreise 
(Mo6rike). Sung in German. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. ALP1143 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This recording arrives just at the moment 
of going to press and I must leave a detailed 
review of it until next month. Those who 
know Wolf’s lieder well will see that the 
songs have been most intelligently chosen 
to show the remarkable way in which his 
style varies according to his choice of poet 
(in this case Goethe, Geibel’s translations 
from the Spanish Song Book, Eichendorff 
and Morike) and at the same time to 
give us some of his finest songs, tragic 
and humorous, lyrical, elegiac. 

Such a range makes a big demand on 
singer and pianist. Of Gerald Moore I will 
only say now that he is in splendid form 
throughout and give two instances of his 
fine realisation of his part. These are the 
deep sadness he brings out in the preludial 
bars of the first of the Harfenspieler songs, and 
the exquisite way in which he observes the 
direction morendo at the end of Anacreon’s 
Grab, which needs a perfect control of 
touch. 

Fischer-Dieskau has added much stature 
to his art since we first heard him and 
reaches the heart of all these songs ; but I 
do not think a way has yet been found to 
do complete justice to his recorded voice. 
There was no trace of the harshness in loud 
passages, or the unsteadiness in a phrase 
with a crescendo, that occasionally mar 
one’s pleasure in this disc, when he sang 
Schumann’s ! Dichterliebe recently in the 
Royal Festival Hall, to an audience that 
filled every seat. His mezza-voce was well 
supported and carried to the back of 
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the hall. The recording does not always 
bear this out. The few disturbing moments 
that there are must not prevent lovers of 
fine lieder singing from acquiring this disc, 
for it contains rich treasures of the singer’s 
art ; and these I will discuss in detail next 
month. 


*xELIZABETHAN LOVE SONGS AND 
HARPSICHORD PIECES. When 
Laura Smiles (Philip Rosseter). 
+Galiardo (John Bull). Go to Bed, 
Sweet Muse (Robert Jones). fAlman 
(Robert Johnson). Sweet Kate 
(Robert Jones). tThe Lord of Salis- 
bury his Pavin (Orlando Gibbons). 
Underneath a Cypress tree (Francis 
Pilkington). The King’s Morisco 
(Anon). Weep you no more sad 
fountaines (John Dowland). +Fayne 
Would I Wed (Richard Farnaby). 
Drink to me only with Thine Eyes 
(verses by Ben} Johnson). Have you 
seen but a Whyte Lilly Grow 
(Anon). +The Falle of the Leafe & 
tThe Primerose (Martin Peerson). 
Sorrow, sorrow Stay (John Dow- 
land). tTower Hill (Giles Farnaby). 
Why dost thou turn away (Giles 
Earles’ manuscript). Giles Farna- 
by’s Dreame (Giles Farnaby). Now, 
O now, I Needs must part (John 
Dowland). tA Toye (Anon.). Away 
with these Self-loving lads (John 
Dowland). Hughes Cuenod (tenor), 
Claude Jean Chiasson (harpsichord) 
+ indicates harpsichord pieces. Nixa 
LLP8037 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


M. Chiasson, so the record sleeve in- 
forms us, is a “ harpsichordist, pianist, 
organist and scholar ” besides making his 
own instruments. As a scholar he is, then, 
probably aware that the harpsichord is not 
at all the right thing to accompany the 
voice in Elizabethan songs: indeed, the 
record sleeve gives him the lie by showing 
a picture of someone singing to the lute, 
though the artist attempts to soften the blow 
by drawing a most improbable instrument 
with five-and-a-half strings and no bridge, 
soundholes or frets. Had M. Chiasson 
confined himself to a discreet “* lute stop ” 
on his harpsichord (as Hermann Chessid 
did on the John Langstaff record) he would 
not have been so guilty of completely un- 
historical style ; but he seems to be more 
interested in using his admittedly fine 
instrument to the full. When it comes to 
solos, it is not necessary to restrict the 
timbre to one colour, in imitation of the 
virginals, for it is clear from contemporary 
evidence that true harpsichords were much 
in use; but M. Chiasson’s registration- 
changes are needlessly fussy. His playing, 
however, is generally lively (though the 
Gibbons Lord of Salisbury is rather stiff and 
unflowing) : he is at his best in Fayne would 
I wed. The texts he uses, incidentally, show 
a number of variations, both as to notes and 
to graces, from the Fuller-Maitland edition. 

I am congenitally unable to take much 
pleasure in voices like M. Cuenod’s, though 
there is no denying his artistry or his quite 
exceptional purity and clarity of English 
diction (amazing for a non-Englishman) ; 
but the tone is so light and lacking in 
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colour that { find it quickly become 
monotonous. When Laura smiles is taken far 
too fast, so that the story gets lost ; in Sweet 
Kate there are too many intrusive h’s ; and 
comparison of his Sorrow stay with Deller’s 
reveals the interpretative lengths he has 
still to go. However, all these pieces make 
an interesting recital, though the changes of 
pitch and level (as at Go to bed, sweet Muse) 
are rather disturbing. But what on earth 
is Drink to me only, with its unmistakably 
eighteenth-century tune, doing among the 
Elizabethans ? Because of Ben Johnson, 
did someone say ? Then why not go the 
whole hog and include Arthur Young’s 
swing version of Jt was a lover and his lass ? 
L.S. 


*xSONG RECITAL. An Laura (Schubert- 
Matthisson). Sung in German. La 
Pastorella (Schubert-Goldini). Sung 
in Italian. Nacht und Traume 
(Schubert, Op. 43, No. 2, Von Collin). 
Heidenréslein (Schubert, Op. 3, 
No. 3, Goethe). Liebhaber in allen 
Gestalten (Schubert-Goethe). Auf 
dem Schiffe (Brahms, Op. 97, No. 2, 
Reinhold). Wiegenlied (Brahms, 
Op. 49, No. 4, Scherer). Nachtigallen 
schwingen (Brahms, Op. 6, No. 6, 
von Fallersleben). Botschaft (Brahms, 
Op. 47, No. 1, Daumer). Die Spréde 
(Wolf-Goethe). Die Bekehrte (Wolf- 
Goethe). Zitronenfalter im April 
(Wolf-Morike). Sung in German. 
Clair de lune (Fauré, Op. 43, No. 3, 
Verlaine). Notre Amour (Fauré, 
Op. 23, No. 2, Silvestre). Si mes 
vers avaient des ailes (Hahn- 
Hugo). Le Colibri (Chausson, Op. 2, 
No. 7, Lecomte de L’Isle). La 
Cigale (Chausson, Op. 13, No. 4, 
Lecomte de L’Isle). Sung in French. 
Mattawilda Dobbs (soprano) Gerald 
Moore (piano). Columbia 33CX1154 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The fun of collecting vocals used to be 
that you could pick the two or three super- 
lative performances of a singer and duck 
the others—look at my McCormacks, 
perhaps half a dozen gems worth the 
crown jewels to me! Now, with these 
recitals, one has to take it or leave it. For 
instance, in this souvenir of a charming 
coloured coloratura having a try at lieder 
and melodies, there are some very nice 
things, including a lovely top to the voice, 
which enhances the repute of the Nixa 
Pearl Fishers heroine. Moreover, Le 
colibri and those two wonderful songs by 
Wolf, Die Bekehrie and Die Spréde, are not 
so often recorded, even like this, that you 
might not want to add them to your 
As it happens, Miss Dobbs 
does not sing German very prettily, though 
her French is attractive in a foreign- 
sounding way. But the point is that 
though I might be glad of La Pastorella, 
Nacht und Traume and this and that out-of- 
the-way piece in this recital, I do not want 
at all Miss Dobbs’s fluttery, tentative 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes, which is sung 
better by many, not to mention Maggie 
Teyte. I find a good deal of the “ gifted 
pupil”’ style in this recital and also a 
diffidence which in the flesh may seem 
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charming, but is here a distinct handicap ; 
defective time sense, some very incautious 
breathing and a general sameness (preity 
sameness, mind), are not altogether 
made up for by Gerald Moore’s sapient 
accompaniments. P.H.-W. 


*OLD FRENCH AIRS. Chanson Louis 
XIII (Couperin); Cette anne si 
Belle (Guédron) ; Tambourin 
(Anon.) ; Me Veux-tu Voir Mourir? 
Cachez, Beaux Yeux (Boesset) ; Ma 
Bergére Non Légére (arr. Bataille) ; 
Noél Auxois (Anon.); Brezairola 
(arr. Canteloube) ; Malurous qo’u 
uno Fenno (arr. Canteloube). Gérard 
Souzay (baritone), Jacqueline Bon- 
neau (piano). Decca LW509! (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

The French baritone who sings romantic 
drawing room melodies so affectingly is 
spirited and jovial here, with rather 
pedestrian but industrious piano accom- 
paniments somewhere behind him, and 
he himself well forward, near us, intimate— 
and frankly a bit of a bore. The enunciation 
is exemplary ; the spirit of the songs well 
managed ; but with one or two exceptions 
the songs not worth a great deal of hearing, 
a test which one somehow feels constrained 
to try—one irrational but, it seems to me, 
inevitable result of the long-play recital 
formula. I liked the anonymous Jambourin 
and the lightness with which Ma bergére non 
légéere is touched in would win rounds of 
applause at a recital. So would the Bur- 
gundian carol (No. 7) as the kind of encore 
which sends an indulgent audience away 
with a rather soppy set of smiles. M. Souzay 
sings with an admirable placing of the 
voice. P.H.-W. 
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*BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. 
Don Fernando Alfred Poell (bar.) 
Don Pizarro Otto Edelmann (bass) 
Florestan 
Wolfgang Windgassen (ten.) 
Leonore (called Fidelio) 
Martha Méddl (sop.) 


Rocco Gottlob Frick (bass) 
Marzelline Sena Jurinac (sop.) 
Jaquino Rudolf Schock (ten.) 


First Prisoner Alwin Hendriks (ten.) 


Second Prisoner Franz Bierbach 


(bass) 
Vienna State Opera Chorus, 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler). H.M.V. 


ALP1130-2 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

So here it is at last, a complete recording 
of Fidelio with the dialogue omitted except 
in the ** melodrama ”’ of Act 2 and the brief 
sentences for Jaquino and Rocco after the 
second of the trumpet calls in this act. The 
omission cannot be regretted except be- 
tween the quartet and duet, also in this act, 
when Florestan says to his wife “ what must 
you have not suffered for my sake ? ” and 
she replies “ Nothing, my Florestan. In 
spirit I was always near you”’. No one 
who heard Lotte Lehmann say “ Nichts, 
mein Florestan’’ in a voice stifled with 
emotion, after Leonora’s heroic éffort to 
save her husband, is ever likely to forget it: 
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and these words are really needed here to 
drive the point home. 

The glory of this performance is in the 
orchestral playing under Furtwangler, 
whose reading of the score is as superb, and 
as well recorded, as it was in Tristan. 

That becomes evident at once in the 
Overture, in which the great conductor 
gives an interpretation which shows us (as 
it seems to me) the two sides of Leonora’s 
character, heroic resolution and feminine 
tenderness and how enchanting is his 
treatment of a secondary theme that has 
so strong a flavour of Czech music. 

Schock and Jurinac are a perfectly 
matched pair in the duet with which the 
opera begins—so surprisingly modelled on 
the French composer Gaveaux’s Léonore, ou 
amour conjugal, but sounding very Mozart- 
ean. Jurinac’s firm and beautifully moulded 
vocal line is a tower of strength in the opera, 
though it might be objected that she is 
rather too mature a Marcelline and has not 
the sparkle in her voice that Elizabeth 
Schumann brought to the part. One 
should not have the feeling that Jurinac 
might have been an admirable Leonora ! 
The exquisite canon-quartet—static only 
in the heavenly manner of the Meistersinger 
quintet—brings Leonora on the scene, but 
not yet as an outstanding character. After 
this lovely quartet—it is very well sung and 
balanced—we have Rocco’s conventional 
aria which draws attention to the excellent 
portrayal of the part by Gottlob Frick. 
Later in the opera we find him really 
acting with his voice and giving a most 
convincing presentation of his part. 

In the Trio that follows the two sopranos 
have a high passage descending in thirds in 
which, when repeated, they change parts ; 
this comes out very well, but elsewhere in 
the Trio Martha Médl sometimes uses a 
strangled kind of tone that is evidence of 
tiredness and makes one anxious for what 
will happen later on. Edelmann, as Pizzaro, 
remains the conventional villain, and in the 
duet with Rocco, when he suggests the 
murder of Florestan, he could have been 
much more sinister and malicious. 

Now comes Leonora’s great recitative 
and aria and in this Médl is disappointing. 
There is no real fire in her singing of 
** Abscheulichen ’’, a focal point of the opera, 
and her cautious negotiation of the 
florid portions of the aria rob it of its 
dramatic force. She sounds, in fact, tired 
and uncomfortable and seems unable to 
keep her tone centred. She was more at 
ease, in fact, in her recent Telefunken 
recording of the scena (TM68003). 

Now the publicity “ hand-out ” tells us 
that this recording of the opera was made 
immediately after the last performance of 
Herbert Graf’s new production in Vienna, 
October, 1953. This statement presumably 
means the day after, which perhaps for 
Miss Médl was at least a day too soon. Her 
performance in the production was rated 
as good, if not outstanding, and it is bad 
luck that she was not in her best form for 
the recording. 

The prisoners’ chorus, which follows, 
carries my mind back to the unforgettable 
production of the opera at Salzburg—was 
it by Reinhardt ?—in which Lotte Leh- 
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mann, Elizabeth Schumann and Richard 
Mayr sang and Schalk conducted. The 
prisoners were mostly very old and could 
not have been politically dangerous, but 
there was a pathos in their singing which I 
miss in that of the excellent Munich chorus 
who sound, quite rightly, much younger. 

The ensemble of soloists and chorus in 
this finale is well balanced and the end, 
when the prisoners return to their cells, 
has the moving quality I missed at the start 
of the finale. Furtwangler gives a marvellous 
and spine-chilling interpretation of the 
Introduction to Act 2 and Windgassen 
catches the mood exactly in his opening 
recitative and, if not yet a Patzak, sings the 
aria very well. The atmosphere of deadly 
cold and darkness in the dungeons is well 
maintained by Mdédl and Frick in the 
melodrama (speech punctuated by expressive 
phrases for the orchestra) but when we 
reach the great quartet, one of the finest 
dramatic pieces in opera, it does not, except 
in the orchestra, quite convey the thrilling 
excitement of the old H.M.V. disc (DB4417) 
that was only available on special order, and 
probably remained known to few. Leonora’s 
great cry “ First kill his wife”’ (which, of 
course, reveals her identity to Florestan), 
made its full effect on that disc and the 
singer’s gasp, as the trumpet suddenly 
sounded on the battlements, was most 
telling. I know her name, only as the label 
gives it, H. Gottlieb. 

If Médl cannot quite rise to the height of 
the drama her tender repetitions of her 
husband’s name in the duet “* O namenlose 
Freudi”’ are really moving and so is her 
singing of the great phrase in the finale of 
the act “ O Gott ! welch’ ein Augenblick ”’, 
words which Pizzaro has used so differently 
in his Act 1 aria, except that he says Ha 
instead of Gott! 

If this is not a superlative vocal per‘orm- 
ance of the opera it is by no means a 
negligible one, and it would certainly be 
hard to assemble a better cast for it to-day. 
(The other two recordings, available in 
America, give one confidence in this 
respect.) Orchestrally one could not want 
anything grander or more noble than 
Furtwangler’s conception of the sublime 
score, whose “ chastity ’” (as Berlioz said) 
hindered the success of the music in France. 

The recording, as such, is extremely good 
and vital. It should be added that a very 
fine performance of Leonora No. 3 Overture 
divides the two scenes of Act 2. In that 
position it is, of course, an anti-climax, and 
it is equally out of place if played before 
Act 2. As, however, a groove separates it 
from what follows one can play it as an 
independent piece but omit it in a playing 
of the complete opera. This should satisfy 
everyone. A.R. 





Cavalleria Rusticana 

Further to the Editorial comment this 
month we have just been advised of a new 
Decca Cav. (LXT2928-9) featuring del 
Monaco and Elena Nicolai, the latter having 
appeared previously on the Cetra/Parlo- 
phone label. The fourth side contains an 
operatic recital by del Monaco. 
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*xGOUNOD. Roméo et Juliette. 
Romeo Raoul Jobin (ten.) 
Juliette Janine Micheau (sop.) 
Gertrude Odette Ricquier (mezz.- 
sop.) 
Friar Laurence Heinz Rehfuss (bar.) 
Capulet Charles Cambon (bass) 
Tybalt Louis Rialland (ten.) 
Mercutio Pierre Mollet (bar.) 
Prince of 
Verona } André Philippe (bar.) 
Gregory 
Stephano Claudine Collart (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théatre National de L’Opéra, 
Paris (Alberto  Erede). Decca 
LXT 2890-2 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 
As a change from Waltzing Matilda, 
valsing Verona has much in its favour. 
Easy enough to poke fun at this very 
Parisian idea of Shakespeare’s lovers but 
when all is said—(that the music is facile 
and an effort to repeat the success of Faust 
without the inspiration)—there is still a 
great deal to delight here from the composer 
of Faust. In particular the duets for the 
lovers; the*so called madrigal (“If I 
profane ”’, etc.), the meeting in the garden 
(“‘ ah, ne fuis pas encore ’’), the bedroom 
scene with those fetching slithers into the 
subdominant, “Ah non, ce n’est pas le 
jour’ and the final rather long drawn 
death by diminished sevenths in the tomb. 
The first chorus, the waltz song and “‘ Ah 
léve toi, soleil”’ too are hard enough to 
resist. This is a superb bit of recording ; 
it comes bounding and flooding into the 
room, the triangle tingling in your ear hole, 
the ’cellos making the ornaments rattle and 
the oompah waltzes making even this old 
Hippo rise and dance. The minor roles are 
well taken in the expert Paris Opera House 
convention ; even the little page, a slyboots 
soubrette, deals nicely with the Blanche 
Tourterelle song. Yes it is good to have the 
opera on records, for the first time I believe; 
but it is finally an opera which depends on 
your liking the two lovers very much indeed. 
Mme Micheau makes a poor start, failing 
to get the innocence of the heroine, failing 
also to be absolutely in tune and in the 
valse song she sounds distinctly unsteady on 
her pins, much less good than in her 78 
Decca solo recording. The climatic six-four 
is a pinched wild note, not the lovely easy 
triumph which it must be if the anachron- 
istic and absurd three-four episode is to 
win us over. The orchestra surges in 
splendidly to the rescue, but a poor im- 
pression remains. However, once she starts 
singing with the tenor she settles down and 
they have together many passages, fluting 
in thirds and sixths and so on, with a 
symmetrical grace which I find very appeal- 
ing, not to say moving here and there. The 
tomb scene is done with fair spirit and 
verisimilitude. Jobin is probably no De 
Reszke from what one is told. I can vouch 
for the fact that he is no George Thill 
either, whom I heard in this opera with 
Eidé Norena (a jolly good pair too) and 
whose Salut ! Tombeau ! with Féraldy was 
until recently going the rounds. Thill had 
real elegance which Jobin seldom achieves, 
the quality of the tone tending to deteriorate 
as soon as he falls below a certain pressure. 
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But the pressure when well sustained is a 
virile, urgent and ringing tenor voice 
which is often highly satisfying. He sounds 
better here than in the Columbia Tales of 
Hoffman. The Mercutio, the Page and even 
the Nurse who comes out in French as 
“Mme Gertrude” (pronounced “ Jair- 
trude’’), and the spirited conducting are 
all assets. I only wish the Juliette were 
better. P.H.-W. 


HANDEL. Recit.: I Rage. Aria: O 
Ruddier Than The Cherry from 
** Acis and Galatea’. Recit: I Feel. 
Aria: Arm, Arm, Ye Brave! from 
“Judas Maccabaeus ”’. Norman 
Walker (bass), Orchestra conducted 
by Lawrance Collingwood. Colum- 
bia DX1909 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

This excellent bass is heard to great ad- 
vantage in these well-made records. He 
sings along with much aplomb, only not 
always making the consonants tell as he 
might, but sure of the line and the style. I 
liked the Maccabaeus aria the better because 
Mr. Walker is best when sternest (witness 
his affecting King Marke). Compared to, 
say, Peter Dawson’s wonderful old record, 
this “‘ Ruddier than ”’ seems to me to lack 
something of relish, glee and vocal variety. 
But that I know is a matter of taste. You 
may hate such colorations in Handel. 

P.H.-W. 


*HAYDN. Philemon and Baucis. 
Philemon Erich Majkut (ten.) 
Baucis Susana Naidic (sop.) 
Aret, their son 

Waldemar Kmentt (ten.) 
Narcissa, his bride 

Elizabeth Roon (sop.) 
Jupiter Felix Steinbéck (spoken part) 
Mercury Walter Davy (spoken part) 
Chorus of the Vienna State 
Opera, Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra (Meinhard von Zallinger). Vox 

PL7660 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Even the most up-to-date books on Haydn 
show Philemon and Baucis—a one-act marion- 
ette opera performed on the occasion of 
Maria Theresa’s visit to Esterhazy in 1773 
—as surviving now only as a fragment. In 
fact, however, in 1950 two musicologists 
(working quite independently of each other) 
both came across a complete copy on the 
shelves of the Paris Conservatoire library, 
and it is from the edition subsequently 
made of it by J. P. Larsen that this recording 
has been made. As we might expect, the 
work is a slight one and its rediscovery is 
unlikely to cause any great musical sen- 
sation ; but there are trouvailles in this score 
without which we should have been the 
poorer. After an agitated overture in D 
minor, which changes halfway through to 
an ingenuous F major rusticity, there should 
come a prologue in which Jupiter and 
Mercury decide to visit the earth in the 
guise of pilgrims. This prologue, however, 
remains lost, so that we move straight to 
the first scene. Philemon and Baucis, an 
old peasant couple, are offering a prayer to 
the gods during a violent thunderstorm 
which terrifies all the village: their plea 
brings about an immediate calm, and there 
is a short chorus of thanksgiving. Jupiter 
and Mercury arrive, and are received with 
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great hospitality by the pair, despite the 
poverty of their existence: touched by 
their solicitude and piety, Jupiter brings 
back to life their son and his bride, who had 
been killed by one of his thunderbolts. He 
reveals his identity, bids them lead a 
virtuous life, and grants Philemon’s request 
that the house which has sheltered great 
Jove may be changed into a temple, with 
himself and his wife Baucis as its attendant 
priests. The opera ends with a chorus of 
rejoicing from all. 

A great deal of this action is carried on 
in dialogue (which, being in German and 
rather ponderous at that, is unlikely to be 
of much interest to English audiences) ; 
but buried in its wastes are a few gems. 
The majority occur in the scene in which 
the young couple are brought to life: there 
is a touching little Menuetto which accom- 
panies their appearance, a beautiful aria 
for Aret in G minor, with an oboe obbligato 
over violin triplet-arpeggios, a charming 
one for Narcissa (in F major) with a 
characteristic horn phrase and an important 
solo ’cello line—Haydn must have thought 
highly of it, since he used it again four years 
later in Il mondo della luna—and a graceful, 
if rather square, duet for the two. It is 
interesting to observe that Haydn makes no 
attempt to provide music for what should 
be the affecting scene of the family’s reunion: 
I suspect, especially in view of the distribu- 
tion of the voice parts, that there may only 
have been two singers at the first perform- 
ance, making a quartet out of the question. 

Of the singers, Elizabeth Roon is un- 
doubtedly the best, with a young, fresh, 
high soprano of attractive quality (she is 
allowed to get too near the microphone in 
her dialogue, however): Erich Majkut is 
pleasant and has a sense of style, which 
Mr. Kmentt does not always demonstrate 
—he sounds as if he might have preferred 
something a bit fruitier: Susana Naidic’s 
one aria is spoilt by an uncontrollable quick 
flutter in her voice—though Baucis is old, 
she need not sound quavering. There has 
been some attempt at “ production ” cf the 
spoken sections, with footsteps, doors 
closing, knocks, etc., but unfortunately the 
aural perspective of the dialogue does not at 
all match up with that of the music, so that, 
for example, when a character changes 
from singing to speaking it is very difficult 
(without having the libretto, thoughtfully 
provided by Vox, in front of one) to equate 
the two voices. The opening and closing 
choruses are but indifferently sung, the 
words being quite unintelligible owing to 
the distant placing of the singers ; but the 
orchestra plays with finesse, and the record- 
ing is of sharp, bright quality, occasionally 
(as in the Overture) a fraction strident. 
One needs, too, to be able to ignore pre- 
echoes if one is to enjoy this interesting first 
recording of a hitherto unknown work. 

L.S. 
MENOTTI. Magda’s Aria: Wir sind 
so weit ; Wie ist ihr Name ? from 
“‘The Consul” (Act 2). Inge Borkh 
(soprano), Municipal Opera Orches- 
tra, Berlin (Artur Rother). H.M.V. 
DB11537 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

To describe this recording as better 

technically than the one Miss Neway made 
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may seem a dim sort of congratulation, but 
though there is congestion in some places 
here, at least the playing of the record is 
not uphill work. The orchestra is clear 
enough, one hears only too well the shabby 
texture, and Fraulein Borkh until afflicted 
by a wobble at the dramatic climax of the 
scena sings along in a high dramatic and 
interested way, which has not perhaps the 
fervour or sincerity of Miss Neway’s effort, 
but has more pleasing vocal quality—to my 
ear at least. Singing it in German makes 
one think that not merely Puccini and the 
sound-tracks of half the Bette Davies films 
were the inspiration for Menotti’s piece, 
but also Richard Strauss. Some of this 
sounds as if Salome had gone all out for the 
Golden West, an extraordinary hotchpotch 
of illusions invading the mind. I do not 
find that Menotti’s music has much to say 
away from the theatre. In the theatre, 
“The Consul ” worked like a poor man’s 
Tosca”. On disc, it sounds cheap. But 
this record does well by it. Inge Borkh 
knows how to give an aria about freedom 
for the common man what in circles less 
august than those of the opera would be 
called ‘* the works ”’. 


P.H.-W. 


*MOZART RECITAL. Hier soll ich 
dich denn sehen, Konstanze : Kon- 
stanze!—O wie dangstlich : Im 
Mohrenland gefangen war from 
“Die Entfuhrung Aus Dem Serail ”’. 
Nur ihrem Frieden : Folget der 
Heisageliebten from ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’’. Dies Bildnis ist bezau- 
bernd schén_ from “ Die Zauber- 
fléte °’. Peter Anders (tenor), 
Orchestra of the Deutsche Opern- 
haus, Berlin (Hans Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt). Telefunken LGM65019 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 


This excellently musical and efficient 
young tenor is warmly supported by a well 
tuned German orchestra and he and the 
conductor, a name not destined to be on 
every lip with ease, are perfectly agreed 
about the tempo which is always nice in 


Mozart. At the same time the total effect 
is appallingly unimaginative. Even the 
little serenade for Pedrillo, sung late at 
night as a tip-off for the imprisoned ladies, 
is lustily sung, like a cheerful German 
corporal in the wash house. I do not ever 
much care for Don Giovanni arias in Ger- 
man. “ Folget der Heissgeliebten ”? sounds 
less agreeable to my ear than “Il mio 
tesoro ’’, but I daresay that is a matter of 
taste. Herr Anders is not very elegant and 
skates cheerily round the run at the end. 
Of course the Schipa version is helplessly 
old sounding now, but I still play it to hear 
how he does that passage. If you insist on a 
Germanic style of tenor but would rather 
have the aria sung in Italian there is 
Dermota in his recital, on the whole a more 
gracious performance. Belmonte’s en- 
thusiastic piece, with the long note well 
sustained, and the opening aria from The 
Magic Flute are the best of this collection. 
The recording is good. P.H.-W. 
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*OFFENBACH. Les Contes d’Hoffmann. 
Hoffmann Raoul Jobin (ten.) 
Olympia Renée Doria (sop.) 
Giulietta Vina Bovy (sop.) 
Antonia Géori Boué (sop.) 
La Voix de la Mére 

Simone Borghese (mezzo-sop. ) 
Stella 
Héléne Delahaye (comedienne) 
Niclausse 
Fanély Revoil (mezzo-sop.) 
The Muse 
Renée Faure (comedienne) 
Louis Musy (bar.) 

Coppélius André Pernet (bass) 

Dapertutto Charles Soix (bass) 

Le Docteur miracle 

Roger Bourdin (bar.) 
René Lapelletrie (ten.) 
Charles Cambon (bar.) 

André Philippe (bass) 


Lindorf 


Spalanzani 
Schlemil 
Crespel 
Nathanael 
Raymond Amade (ten.) 
Luther André Vessiéres (bass) 
Hermann Camille Mauranne (bar.) 
Andrés Cochenille, Frantz 
and Pitichinaccio Bourvil (ten.) 
Marcel Darrieux (violin), Yvonne 
Bruguiére (harp). Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Théatre National de 
L’Opéra—Comique (André Cluytens). 
Chorus Master: Henri Jamin. Artistic 
Realisation: Michel de Bry. Columbia 
33CX1150-2 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 
Hoffmann at one moment puts into words 
exactly what I feel. He sings (of the 
courtesan) “‘ je la hais et je l’adore”’. In 
other words, I adore the opera, but have 
strong reservations about this recorded 
version. It is a recording I know well, 
and has existed at least since 1949 on no 
fewer than 32 French Columbia 78 sides. 
Now it is on LP and I listen again to a 
recording made in the big Champs Elysées 
Theatre and wonder if I misprized it 
when I first heard it. No, on the whole, 
I was right first time. There is little 
surface on these LP’s, but the quality of 
the recording is generally not very high ; 
there is thinness and congestion, and often 
where the maximum opulence is wanted 
the sonority is wretched. There is the 
Decca Beecham set to compare with it. 
That was taken, you recall, from the 
sound track of the British film it is much 
abridged and often transposed and sung, 
often rather cautiously, in an ad hoc English 
version which grows tiresome after a while. 
But it does have Beecham and the Royal 
Phil. with lovely heartfelt playing. Beecham, 
as so often in his career, seems suddenly, 
youthfully, passionately in love with what 
he is conducting. Result: we, too, are 
made to hear it all anew as if we were 
hearing it for the first time nearly a hundred 
years ago in Paris. For example, the 
reprise of the Barcarolle which ushers in 
the epilogue. It is a tune we know too 
well, but not in Beecham’s handling of it. 
For the French conductor, however, it is 
matter of routine. In fact, Cluytens takes 
much of the score too briskly, not insen- 
sitively, but out of the wish that a war- 
horse shall prance, even if that means 
whipping till his arm aches. 
Then, Beecham gets more out of the 
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spooky atmospherics ; for instance, those 
skirling rushes on the fiddles just after 
Antonia has been brought to a hush in 
** Chére enfant ’—a superb new step. The 
French conductor sees that they are there, 
if rather faint. But Beecham makes them 
really “‘ tell ”’. 

The Decca singers had their moments, 
and if you have the set and have got to 
like them, you may find these highly pro- 
fessional, more forward and metallic French 
voices unsympathetic. But Hoffmann, as 
sung by Jobin, is very much a presence 
and very well in character. He sounds 
lighter, more elegant and also more 
nasally “ opéra comique” than in the 
Decca Romeo (q.v.) but he acts well with 
his voice, and the big swelling romantic 
moments in “ Kleinzach” and “O dieu 
de quell’ ivresse ” are affectingly done. He 
leads well a team, some of whom, like 
Hoffmann, rightly figure in all the episodes, 
the comic, the dramatic and the lyric. 
For instance, there is Bourvil, now an idol 
of the screen, a poor man’s Fernandel, 
who takes on the various funny servants 
wonderfully, and Fanély Revoil, a good 
Niclausse. But in accord with modern 
practice, the three female incarnations are 
taken, not by a single soprano demon- 
strating her versatility as (1) coloratura 
doll ; (2) dramatic courtesan ; (3) sweet 
lyric ingenue, by three stock singers of the 
Opéra Comique. Originally the order 
used to be: Doll, then Antonia, and last 
of all Venetian Giulietta. Now they 
always put the second episode last. The 
last time I heard it done in the old order 
was in Holland. The last singer I heard 
take on all three ladies was Clara Clairbert. 

I liked Jobin’s Hoffmann, not subtle, not 
love sick enough, but warm and live. 
There are some efforts to transmit the 
eerie coups de thédtre but they sound as if they 
had been added as an afterthought: wine 
glugging out of a bottle, swords crossed, 
glasses a-clink. Vina Bovy, an old expert 
(except here in the matter of intonation) 
gives superb stage laughs after the great 
septet at the end of the Venice episode and 
Jobin is good with his “ Dieu ait son 4me ” 
(spoken) but alas! the superb moment of 
irony where the gondolas are heard arriving 
and Hoffmann knows that once more he 
has been sold up the river (or rather the 
canal) quite fails of its theatrical magic. 

The three women are Mlle. Doria 
(routine), Mme. Bovy, who has the right 
ideas, and Mme. Géori-Boué as Antonia 
(who in the story has been forbidden ever 
to sing again, which no one has forbidden 
Mme. Géori-Boué—yet). This soprano 
I have heard many times on _ records 
(Beecham’s Faust) and also on the stage, 
and I do not at all like her singing here, 
though I am perverse enough to accept 
almost anything in the way of la voix 
légére, right off the front of the teeth. But 
not when it is done with strain. Mme. 
Géori-Boué is not insensitive, the lower 
reaches are often, if not agreeable, at least 
acceptable. But the top, the aigu is poor, 
like the cries of a teething baby, and I 
doubt if many of my countrymen will ever 
enjoy the last episode of this version for 
this reason alone. In sum, this is authentic 
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but patchy; poorly recorded in many 
places, but conducted with a lively, not to 
say over fast and rather unaffectionate 
hand. A likeable hero . . . and a score 
packed with lovely things. P.H.-W. 


PURCELL. Retired from any mortal 
sight from ‘King Richard the 
Second ”’. Thus to a ripe consenting 
maid from “The Old Bachelor ”’. 
Hark, how all things with one 


sound rejoice from ‘“ The Fairy 
Queen”’. Alfred Deller (counter- 
tenor), Basil Lam _ (harpsichord), 


Terence Weil (’cello) with strings. 
H.M.V. C4247 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
Alfred Deller is a fine interpreter. In 
some kinds of music his curious voice is an 
advantage. In others we must listen with a 
tolerant ear to the strange and often far 
from pleasing tones. The present songs 
hardly gain from being sung by Mr. Deller 
the counter-tenor, but Mr. Deller the 
interpreter of Purcell is to be admired. 
** Retired from any mortal’s sight ”’ is an 
expressive composition which Purcell sup- 
plied for Nahum Tate’s adaptation of 
Richard IT (1681). The second song is from 
Congreve’s play (1693). The third, of 
course, is from the opera-manqué The Fairy 
Queen (1692). The first is the treasure of the 
disc; the others are pleasing. The re- 
cording is excellent. A.P. 


*WAGNER. Tannhauser. 
Hermann, Landgraf von Thiringen 
Otto von Rohr (bass) 
Tannhauser August Seider (ten.) 
Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Karl Paul (bar.) 
Walther von der Vogelweide 
Franz Klarwein (ten.) 
Biterolf Benno Kusche (bass) 
Heinrich der Schreiber 
Karl Ostertag (ten.) 
Reinmar von Zweterr 
Rudolf Wunzer (bass) 
Elizabeth Marianne Schech (sop.) 
Venus Margarete Baumer (sop.) 
A young Shepherd Rita Streich (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Munich Opera House _ (Robert 
Heger). Nixa ULPoa2tit-1/4 (four 
12 in., 145s. 10d.). 

The recording of an opera, and especially 
of an opera of such large dimensions as 
Tannhduser, is a formidable and expensive 
undertaking and it is depressing when one 
cannot unreservedly recommend it. In this 
case severe reservations, alas, have to be 
made. 

The orchestra leads off with an excellent 
performance of the Overture, phrased 
rather jerkily at the start, and then paints 
the delights of the Venusberg, with the 
Sirens singing seductively in the distance. 
Then comes the scene about which Wagner 
wrote to a friend that “ if Tannhauser and 
Venus cannot present the psychological 
development with such truth that the 
scene holds and thrills the audience through- 
out ...it would be better not to produce 
the opera at all ”’. 

Now Venus, to achieve this, must not be 
sung by an artist past her prime, however 
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experienced, nor must Tannhauser sound 
like a stump orator in Hyde Park ; but it 
is to be feared that Margarete Baumer and 
August Seider are far from being able to 
meet Wagner’s demands. The tenor 
offends more than the soprano, and his 
stay in the Venusberg seems to have 
afflicted him with, at odd times, vibrato, 
tremolo, and judder. ‘‘ The nightingale 
greets me no more ”’, he shouts at us, and 
one cannot really wonder at it. Mr. Seider 
has some good notes in his voice, even some 
splendid ones at the top of it, but he seems 
unable to sing with variety of tone or, 
except very rarely, at anything less than 
forte, while Miss Baumer is only too often 
unsteady and over loud ; anything in fact 
but voluptuous. . 

It is with great relief that one leaves the 
Venusberg and hears the shepherd’s pipe 
and the song of the pilgrims, but of course 
Tannhauser is still with us. 

The horns are excellent, and well 
recorded, in the introduction to the 
Septet (what foreshadowings there are of 
Tristan in this score) and Otto von Rohr is 
a fine-voiced Landgraf. Karl Paul makes 
an undistinguished Wolfram, but the 
smaller parts for the men are all well 
taken. The balance is not too good in the 
big build up, but considerably better than 
in the choral finale of the second act, 
which is a confusion of sound. Marianne 
Schech got a bad press as Elsa in the Nixa 
recording of Lohengrin, but I think she 
deserves better treatment for her Elizabeth. 
The voice is rather hard and unyielding— 
not that of the gentle character she has to 
portray—but she has a rounded conception 
of the part, and in the beautiful pages of 
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Elizabeth’s appeal to the Knights “ Ziiruck 
von ihm” (“away from him’”’) she is 
really moving. She does also sing softly, if 
unsteadily, when her part requires it. It 
is only fair to say that Mr. Seider improves 
on his form in this scene, and even more so 
when he comes back from doing penance 
at Rome—as is fitting. 

Act 3 goes best of all. The orchestra, 
apart from a moment of bad balance in the 
wood wind and poor intonation in the 
strings, pilgrimage plays ‘Taannhuser’s 
well ; and Elizabeth’s Prayer, which, like 
so many things in the opera (as Hanslick 
rightly noted in his favourable review) 
could with advantage have been shorter, is 
reasonably well sung, as is Wolfram’s 
address to the evening star. Seider is at his 
best in his account of his pilgrimage and his 
sudden cry of Elizabeth has its full dramatic 
effect. The end of the opera is really 
moving. 

The action often creaks and there is much 
that is dated in the work, but a lot more that 
remains fresh and enormously effective. 
The only bad spots in the recording arise 
from Seider’s shouting, which causes intense 
reverberation, and the poor balance (except 
in the March, which comes out well) when 
the full chorus are employed. They sound 
distant and confused, while the soloists are 
close, and the orchestra also (not that I 
complain of this last). The performance at 
least drives home the moral that the Venus- 
berg is no place for a tenor, and once out of 
it this particular one does shed as many of 
his failings as he can. The orchestral 
playing, under Robert Heger’s excellent 
direction, provides the chief pleasure in this 
recording. ALR. 





FOUR LP MESSIAHS 


By ANDREW PORTER 


D. Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano), Norma 
Procter (contralto), George Maran 
(tenor), Owen Brannigan (bass). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Choir (chorus-master Frederic 
Jackson). Conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Decca LXT2921-4 (four 12 in., 
145s. 10d.). 

N. Margaret Ritchie (soprano), Constance 
Shacklock (contralto), William 
Herbert (tenor), Richard Standen 
(bass). London Philharmonic Choir 
(chorus-master Frederic Jackson). 
London Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Nixa NLPo907-1/3 (three 12 
1ogs. 44d.). 

Some ten days spent listening to and then 
comparing these four LP Messiahs have left 
me, not with a wish never to hear the work 
again, but with increased love for it, as a 
great national (as such we may fairly regard 
it) treasure which ranks among the supreme 
compositions of the world. A trite reflection, 
perhaps ; but I have been so deeply moved 
at times, and always fascinated and inter- 
ested, during this particular task set me by 
the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE, that I 


in., 


G. Elsie Suddaby (soprano), Marjorie 
Thomas (contralto), Heddle Nash 
(tenor), Trevor Anthony (bass). 
Luton Choral Society and Special 
Choir. Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra. Conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. H.M.V. ALP1077-80 (four 
12 in., 1458. 1od.). 

C. Elsie Morison (soprano), Marjorie 
Thomas (contralto), Richard Lewis 
(tenor), Norman Walker (bass). 
Huddersfield Choral Society (chorus 
master Herbert Bardgett). Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia 33CX1146-8 (three 12 in., 
109s. 44d.). 

cannot refrain from recording it. 

forward eagerly to the next “ live 

formance I may attend. 

These days of listening have also left me 
with several wide sheets of paper covered 
with four close-written, parallel columns. 
How to marshal these notes is something of 
a problem. I think perhaps it would be 
best first to discuss briefly the circumstances 
of recording, the degrees of completeness, 
the forces and the editions employed. Then 


I look 
° per- 





it. 
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to consider the four recordings in turn 
in the order in which they are listed above 
(to save space, each set has been identified 
by a single capital letter). 

But first the conclusion reached: that 
for scholar and for general listener, for the 
lover of fine singing and for the Albert Hall 
Messiah enthusiast who hungers for the 
sound of full choir, for the collector to whom 
recording quality is paramount, on every 
count, in fact, the Decca version is the one 
to have. But at once we must add that each 
of the other sets has fine points, and that the 
Nixa one in particular surpasses the Decca 
in some places. Yet for a consistently more 
than purely musical experience one must 
turn to Sir Adrian Boult’s reading. I am 
tempted to regard this Messiah as the finest 
thing he has ever done. There is a sustained 
sublimity in his conception. But this is to 
anticipate, 

The earliest of the four sets to be made 
was G., recorded in the Abbey Road studios 
in 1947 or 1948, and long since issued in 
America, originally on 78’s. According to 
Clough and Cuming, Nos. 34 and 35 are 
missing from this American set; on the 
LP they are restored, but transferred to a 
position between Nos. 55 (“‘ If God be for 
us’’) and 56 (‘* Worthy is the Lamb ”’). 
The only cuts are of two da capos, in “‘ He 
was despised’ and ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound’, But we have every bar that 
Handel wrote (if not always in the form 
that he wrote it), and in addition a speech 
by Sir Thomas Beecham in which he 
explains his approach to the problems 
involved in Messiah performance. He has 
used four choirs, two professional ones, 
numbering 42 and 65 singers respectively, 
another, mainly amateur, 250-strong ; and 
the fourth presumably the sum of the other 
three. The edition used, so far as I can tell, 
is Handel-Mozart-Beecham, with rich wood- 
wind parts, with organ (played by Herbert 
Dawson) ; with continuo supplied by the 
band. This LP set was reviewed on its 
appearance last November by I.C.; and 
anything I say about it must be supple- 
mented by reference to his review. 

The next to be made was N., recorded in 
about September of last year in studios in 
Walthamstow. The recording sessions are 
illustrated in an advertisement in last 
November’s issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
(page xxix) ; the photographs suggest that 
the London Philharmonic Choir was much 
reduced for'the occasion. The edition used 
was the American one of J. M. Coopersmith, 
revised, I believe, by Scherchen himself. 
The continuo is supplied, all too generously, 
by a harpsichord. The performance is 
complete. 

A month or two later Decca recorded 
their version, also complete, with the same 
choir, in the Kingsway Hall. The edition 
is that of Julian Herbage. To judge by the 
centre-spread advertisement in last month’s 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, the choir was 
again much reduced. Organ and harpsi- 
chord are both used. 

Finally (but what finality is there now 
about LPs of well-loved works ?) Columbia 
recorded their Messiah last January in the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. The edition 
seems to be Prout (i.e. Mozart thickened) — 
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Sargent—the sort of Messiah heard up and 
down the country, in Albert and other halls 
where they sing. For this recording the 
Huddersfield Choir was reduced to 100 
picked voices. Nos. 34 (‘* Unto which of 
the Angels), 35 (“‘ Let all the Angels of 
God ’’), 36 (“Thou art gone up”’), 52 
(** Then shall be brought to pass ”’), 53 (“O 
Death, where is thy sting ?”’), 54 (* But 
thanks be to God ”’) and 55 (“‘ If God is for 
us’’) are omitted. The central section 
(““He gave his back’’) and da capo of 
** He was despised ”’ are cut ; likewise the 
central section (“‘ For this corruptible ’’) 
and da capo of ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound ”’, 

So I.C., who in his review owned to a 
predilection for massive choral effects, will 
find that it was no use waiting for something 
else to turn up after the Beecham: this set 
still uses the greatest number of voices. In 
practice, once clever engineers have been at 
work, it is very hard to judge the size of a 
recorded choir simply from aural evidence. 
All the choral singing, in all four sets, is 
exceedingly accomplished. Some years ago 
Eric Blom suggested in an essay on Messiah 
reprinted in his Musical Postbag (if I 
remember rightly—I have mislaid my copy 
of the book), that it would be interesting to 
hear a performance with Italian soloists. 
but so remarkably good, too, is the general 
level of the solo singing in these sets that I 
am sure Mr. Blom would express himself 
well content now with native soloists. So 
to details. 

Julian Herbage’s edition of Messiah was 
first prepared in 1935 in connection with 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
Handel’s birth. For this edition Mr. 
Herbage collated the autographs, early 
editions and copies, and the Foundling 
Hospital set of parts from which oboes and 
bassoons are supplied. The resulting score, 
it was thought, was blown up in the war. 
So in 1942 Mr. Herbage went through the 
whole process again, this time for a per- 
formance to celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of Messiah. Then the first score turned up, 
undestroyed. For the Decca recording the 
two were collated, and some further 
ameliorations made. This, then, is a 
scholarly edition. What we hear is, so far 
as we can achieve it, what Handel wrote, 
plus a very beautifully and imaginatively 
realised continuo, from the harpsichord and 
occasionally the organ, but without the 
vocal cadenzas in the solo arias which 
Handel’s singers would certainly have 
improvised. Written-out contemporary 
ornamentation for “‘ He was despised ”’ has 
actually come down to us. To omit the 
cadenzas was probably a wise decision. The 
art is lost. The rather half-hearted attempts 
at supplying decoration which we have 
heard in some recent Messiah performances 
have hardly been happy. And unless these 
flourishes were very good indeed, they 
would become intolerable on _ repeated 
hearings. In this respect all four recordings 
play: safe: no one will be offended, and 
comparatively few disappointed. 

Three further points about the editions 
used can more concisely be taken together. 

No. 6, “ But He shall purify ’’. Originally 


a bass air, without the prestissimo section : 
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** For He is like a refiner’s fire’ ; in later 
performances enlarged for the famous alto 
Guadagni, who came to London in 1742. 
N. allots the air to a contralto—rather a 
pity, since Miss Shacklock is the weakest of 
the N. soloists. ‘The others have a bass, 
who also sings the prestissimo section. 

Nos. 19 and 20, ** Then shall the eyes... 
He shall feed his flock’. Originally for 
soprano solo, with the whole air in B flat. 
Later adjusted, with the first verse of the air 
down a fourth to F, for alto. This was a 
happy change, for the soprano, entering in 
at the higher pitch with “‘ Come unto Him ”’ 
produces an effect of radiance. N. preserves 
the original version, the others the contralto/ 
soprano form. 


No. 23, ‘* He was despised ”. Bar 20: A 
natural on the second syllable of “‘ sorrows ”’ 
appears in none of the MSS. The correct 
form, A flat, is found only in the recent 
Peters edition and the Chrysander-Handel 
one. Only the D. contralto sings it, the 
others retain the traditional A natural. 

The London Philharmonic Choir, trained 
by Frederic Jackson, has for some time 
seemed to me to be London’s best chorus. 
In “‘ And the glory ”’ we notice at once the 
fresh, bright tone; and the choir never 
falls from this high level. They are keen, 
accurate, rhythmical, precise, excellently 
balanced, fully able to render with clarity 
the intricate divisions which Handel has in 
places given them to sing. Throughout, 
they are extremely well recorded, with 
plenty of space round the voices. Their 
strong attack, their sensitive response to the 
conductor, their smooth, clean, open poly- 
phony in numbers like “‘ And with His 
stripes ”’, are all admirable. 

The balance with orchestra has been 
carefully and always successfully managed. 
The harpsichord always blends with orch- 
estral and vocal tone; it subtly supports 
but never obtrudes with percussive jangle. 
In this D. has a clear advantage over N. 
The latter has a harpsichord which is per- 
sistent and all-pervasive. Its clish-clash is 
heard distinctly through the heaviest 
climaxes. Handel, who knew not the 
wonders of electrical amplification, would, 
I imagine, have been startled and not very 
pleased. The player of the instrument is in 
both cases George Malcolm. This is almost 
hard to believe, for in D. the realisation is 
imaginative, delicate and graceful. It 
definitely adds to the expressiveness of the 


music. But in N.—was this Scherchen’s 
wish ?—it simply thrashes out dry 
chords. 


As for orchestral playing, that of the 
London Philharmonic in D. is very good, 
and will bear comparison with that of the 
Royal Philharmonic on G. (the finest of all). 
The London Symphony, on N., is generally 
vigorous, but occasionally lacking in polish. 
An example is the fourth bar from the end 
of No. 55, the soprano air ‘* If God be for 
us”. This inexactness in the strings—a 
wrongly touched note somewhere—is not 
an isolated instance. 

Soloists in D. A relatively unfamiliar 
name is that of the tenor, George Maran. 
Yet he turns out to be the most likeable of 
the four tenors. After a slightly faulty and 
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rather “ over-cultured”’ start he sings 
*“* Every valley ” with fine, full tone that is 
very pleasing, even if his breathing of this 
difficult aria is not surpassingly skilful. The 
recitative “* All they that see Him ”’, No. 27, 
is fine and vivid. In No. 29, “ Thy rebuke 
hath broken His heart” (a marvellously 
expressive declamation with sublime modu- 
lations), and in the succeeding air, “‘ Behold, 
and see’’, he is deeply moving. No. 43, 
** Thou shalt break them ”’, is spirited, and 
the lively accompaniment is played in 
dashing style. 

The contralto in D., Norma Procter, is 
again, I think, the best. How terribly we 
miss Kathleen Ferrier here. Miss Procter 
scores over her rivals by reason of the 
evenness of her voice (Marjorie Thomas’s, 
G. and C., tends to change colour and lose 
solidity in the lower reaches). ‘‘ He was 
despised ” is really remarkably fine, and 
there is never any suggestion of “‘ oratorio 
routine ’’ about Miss Procter’s performance. 

Owen Brannigan, in D., again gives the 
best account of the bass arias. He some- 
times tends to get a little plummy on low 
notes (“‘the Lord of Hoosts’’), but the 
timbre is fine and forthright. He is the only 
one in whose performance the long aria 
““The people that walked in darkness ” 
does not begin to sound interminable. 
No. 36, “‘ Thou art gone up ”’, must yield 
to the versions in G. and N.; but this is 
not Mr. Brannigan’s fault. The aria 
sounds rather conventional at the (tradi- 
tional) tempo which Sir Adrian adopts for 
it. Scherchen takes it very slowly, and 
abetted by fine singing from Richard 
Standen, weights it with meaning. Sir 
Thomas makes it sound fine by colouring it 
delicately (if anachronistically) with 
woodwind obbligati; his tempo, however 
is akin to Sir Adrian’s. ‘“‘ Why do the 
nations ” and “ The trumpet shall sound”’, 
are both fine ; and incidentally in D. we 
have, from Eric Bravington, the best 
trumpet playing. 

Jennifer Vyvyan is rather unmagical in 
the Nativity scene. She sings “ Rejoice, 
greatly’ very accurately, but with less 
charm than Margaret Ritchie (N.) brings 
to this aria. Her moments come later. Not 
in “‘ How beautiful are the feet’ (which 
incidentally in all four recordings is per- 
formed in the usual version, i.e. “B” in 
the recently published Handel Symposium, 
page 99)—her tone sounds a little lachrymose 
here—but in “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’, which is beautiful, and in the 
elaborate ‘‘ If God be for us ’’, where she 
is unquestionably the best of the three 
sopranos (C. omits this air). 


And so we come to consider Sir Adrian’s 
reading. I have already suggested that it 
is marked throughout by a fine under- 
standing, and by what we can describe as 
spiritual conviction. He shapes the work, 
in its three parts, most skilfully. Nothing 
sounds at all like routine, but every chorus, 
air and recitative is recreated vitally and 
afresh. The Overture is given a good, 
strong, forthright performance—a noble 
introduction. In “ And He shall purify ” 
we remark the vitality which informs his 
tempi—whether fast or slow, they are always 
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alive. Both he and Scherchen take “O thou 
that tellest ’’ a little faster than usual ; but 
while Scherchen’s conduct sounds hurried 
and insensitive (with a tremendous whipping- 
up at the choral entry, and an almost 
ridiculous rushing-on for the final orchestral 
ritornello), Sir Adrian’s beat is at once firm, 
yet lithe and flexible. 

The restrained but lively start of “ For 
unto us’, the gentle, subdued, lyrical 
Pastoral Symphony, the exciting dynamic 
contrasts between “ Glory to God” and 
** And peace on earth ”’, the springy rhythm 
of “‘ All we like sheep *’, the spanking tempo 
for ‘‘ Why do the nations ’’—all of these will 
be noticed with admiration. There is just 
one chorus that I think might be a little 
brighter and more jubilant: No. 33, “ Lift 
up your heads ”’. The monumental “‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God ” is wonderfully grave and 
impressive. 

The Nixa Messiah opens badly with an 
overloaded, buzzy, oppressive sound of 
string tone. The Allegro section of the 
Overture is stodgy and unvital, and sounds 
edgy. Then in ‘“‘ Comfort ye” we hear 
William Herbert’s voice emerging with 
wafer-thin tone, contending with a noisy 
surface and the unimaginative clonk-clonk 
of the continuo. There is what sounds like 
a tape-join after one of the “ crooked 
straights *’. “‘ And the glory ” chugs along 
at a heavy one-two-three. In “ Thus saith 
the Lord’ (LoRRd, he sings) Standen is 
less vigorous than Brannigan. After that 
things get better. Afterwards, much better. 

I suspected, when I heard this set, that it 
was recorded with American characteristics. 
Messrs. Nixa have since confirmed that 
American equipment was used. Readers will 
know what to expect. My own machine 
has switches and circuits provided for 
American curves ; but either it or I must 
be incurably chauvinistic ; for although I 
get very good results from the best American 
records, I never get anything quite as round 
and full—full frequency, living presence, 
natural balance, and all the rest of it—as I 
do from the best Decca offerings. Messiah 
is a case in point. There is less space in N. 
The singers all sound closer to the micro- 
phone. Thomas Matthews plays a very 
sensitive violin solo obbligato to “‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’? ; but we can 
hear his breathing. After the start, the 
recording improves. It is excitingly clear in 
many of the choruses. But never so spacious 
as the Decca. Several little pre-echoes 
mildly flaw it—at almost every appearance 
of the soprano. ‘There are a couple of 
groove-jumps: these may be particular to 
my copies ; a slight weighting of the pick- 
up (bad practice) secured even tracking 
over these points. 
seldom perfectly silent. Listen, for instance, 
to what intervenes between the recitative 
and air, Nos. 10 and 11. 

So much for recording. The orchestral 
playing has already been mentioned, and 
the London Philharmonic Choir, common 
to D. and N., I have already praised. 
Professor Scherchen demands even more 
virtuoso singing from these choristers than 
does Sir Adrian ; and he obtains it. I have 
also referred to the all too pervasive 
continuo ; and “ except for the monoton- 


The background is - 
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ously insistent continuo ”’ must be supplied 
at the end of every piece of praise below. 
It seems to me almost the chief drawback 
of the set; but perhaps the main one is 
Scherchen’s curiously insensitive handling 
of certain numbers. 

He tears away at what one might well 
consider an absurdly fast pace for “‘ And He 
shall purify”. ‘“‘ O thou that tellest ’’ has 
been discussed. The Pastoral Symphony is 
loud and unmagical. In ‘“‘He was despised”’ 
the orchestral ritornello tears away again. 
On the other hand, ‘*‘ For unto us ”’ has a 
very exciting climax on ‘“ Wonderful ”— 
more so than in D. The handling of the 
chorus, ‘* His yoke is easy ”’, is sharp, clear 
and delightful. ‘The music to “ easy ’’ was 
originally composed for “‘ ride’’ (laughs) — 
and Scherchen seems to bear this in mind. 
** Behold the Lamb of God ”’ is solemn but 
not stodgy. In “‘Surely He hath born our 
griefs ’’ and “‘ And with His stripes ”’ (Nos. 
24-5) Scherchen achieves a magnificence 
which is denied to D.: it is attained by 
taking the former at a real largo (nobly 
sustained by the choir), and by continuing 
with the second chorus at exactly the same 
tempo, with minim equal to previous 
crotchet—alla breve, in fact, as Handel has 
marked it (but all the other conductors 
take ‘* And with His stripes ’? much faster). 

In ‘* Lift up your heads ”’ N. is brighter, 
more incisive than D.; and this slight 
superiority of the choruses lasts right up to 
*‘ Hallelujah ’’. In ‘* Lift up your heads ” 
the attack on question and answer, and the 
perspective of the voices, are impressive. 
The lively, bustling treatment is well suited 
to ‘‘Great was the company of the 
preachers’. ‘‘ Their sound is gone out ” 
(No. 39) is slower and more meaningful 
than in D. ‘“* Hallelujah ” is brisk—it will 
seem too brisk for some tastes ; but tonally 
it is more majestic, sharper, and better 
defined than D. After that the choruses run 
neck-and-neck—with a grave, solemn, 
** Amen” from Scherchen. But don’t forget 
that rider which I find attached to my notes 
on every chorus—“ spoilt by plonk-plonk 
of the harpsichord ”, which never blends 
into the rest of the tone. 

Margaret Ritchie is outstanding among 
the soloists. She sings most exquisitely the 
three recitatives leading to ‘‘ Glory to God ” 
and so to “* Rejoice greatly’. Scherchen 
takes a dramatic view of this episode, which 
is very vividly realised. Miss Ritchie’s eager 
tone on “ And suddenly ”’, the crescendo 
which fills the skies with angels, the con- 
fidential reprise—so reminiscent of Elisabeth 
Schumann—of “ Rejoice ’’, all these are 
utterly enchanting. There is an incipient 
frog or two in the voice, but they disappear 
before any harm is done. Miss Ritchie is 
recorded fully, sweetly and strongly, and 
the pre-echo is not disastrous. Alas, after 
that her other contributions are less dis- 
tinctive—though ‘“‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” is sung with beautiful 
tone. 

Miss Shacklock does not sound very much 
at home in this field, but we must note a 
nice flashing E flat on “ But who shall 
stand’’, and also the exciting orchestral 
entry which Scherchen makes here at the 
prestissimo section. The ritenuto at the end of 
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Hearing is believing .. . 


The human ear is capable of hearing approximately one per cent harmonic 
distortion. Yet even in equipment where this distortion has been reduced to a 
lower level, the difference between “ live’ and reproduced sound can still be 
detected. 


The development by Goodmans engineers of the elusive quality of 
“PRESENCE ”’ is therefore significant for the High Fidelity enthusiast. 


‘“ PRESENCE ” goes beyond the response curve. It implies more than the 


wide range of response in perfect balance for which Goodmans speakers are 
noted. 


The additional quality of ‘“‘ PRESENCE” offers the nearest possible 
approach to listening to the actual recording session of the music of your 
choice. 


For the enjoyment of High Fidelity reproduction in its truest form, every 
link in the chain of reproduction, from pickup to speaker, must be equal to 
its function. Make an opportunity to listen to a Goodmans speaker. You 
will find that it is more than equal to its task. For what may be the first time 
for you, you will hear the music of your choice as it should be played—as it 
was recorded—with all its depth and richness of feeling. 


We will be pleased to supply free dimensioned drawings of specially 
designed standard or corner reflex cabinets. Numbers of cabinets 
have been sold reputedly to our design but which do not conform 
to our specification. Before purchase it is therefore advisable to 
check carefully that the specification has in fact been carried out. 


AXIOM 22 MK. Itt £€14.14.0 (Tax free) AXIOM 102 £9.18.2 (Inc. Tox) 
AXIOM 150 MK. If £10 .5.6 (Tax ‘free) AXIOM 101 £6.12.1 (Inc. Tax) 
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GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : WEMBLEY | 200 Cables : GOODAXIOM, WEMBLEY, ENGLAND 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest 


The GRAMOPHONE 


@ Manufacturer -to - Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipments for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is operating a Technical 


Guidance Service, is available daily including 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring high quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send two 24d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 











No. | “« SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
it is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the amplifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can accommodate a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v. output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 


Sees 





No. 2 


No. 2 “* SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3,7.5and ISohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 





Remote 


Control > De ae — 


Panel 


“SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are mounted conveniently 
higher up. Extra cost 2 gns. 


“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, Models | 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
ni of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 

"*P’’ Specification as per our Standard Symphony models 
con nA high-gain, low-noise, built-in Preamplifier stage with 
separate switched correctors for Std. and LP. Third position 
on switch provides input matching for Acos and similar output 
pickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all the 
facilities and matching of our Standard Symphony Amplifiers 
PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. See March issue of 
mai — Gramophone "’ for review on these instruments. Price : 
No. |, £12/7/6; No. 2, 17 gms. Carriage 5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “* T.”’ With 
turnover Magnetic Pickup Head or Turnover Astatic Crystal 
Head, £10, post. and pack. 2/6. 


MODEL “TA,” as above, but fitted with the latest 
High-Fidelity Acos HGP35 Pickup Heads (one for Std. and 
one for LP). Price £12/3/9, post. and pack. 2/6. Heads 
only 43/- each, post. 1I/-. 


MODEL “ TB,” as above, but with two separate Decca 
XMS Heads, £13/7/6, post. and pack. 2/6 Or with two separate 
Decca Crystal Heads £11/15/-. Or with Garrard Head for fibres 
(78) and Decca Crystal for LP, £11/15/-. 


COLLARO latest model ,AC3/544 3-SPEED GRAM 
UNIT with new ‘‘ STUDIO ”’ Pickup type ‘‘O”’ or “P”’ 
£10/6/1, post. 2/6. 


COLLARO latest model 3RC53!1 AUTO-CHANGER.- 
We are pleased to say that after most careful and rigorous 
trial, we can highly recommend these latest improved Auto- 
Changers by Collaro. The standard of engineering is of the 
highest and in addition to being very easy and quick and fool- 
proof in operation, they are fitted with the revolutionary high- 
fidelity Plug-in ** STUDIO ”’ Pickup heads of which the Type 
‘**O” is matched to radio sets and medium-gain amplifiers 
and the Type ‘‘P’’ is designed for high-gain amplifiers. 
The Type ‘‘P’’ is exactly matched to our new model Studio 
Symphony Amplifiers. The price complete with either type 
pickup head is £15/3/-. The 3RC532 as above, but mixes 10-in. 
and {2-in. records, costs £17/10/-. Carriage 5/-. Delivery 
from stock. Illustrated Leaflet 24d. 


COLLARO “STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head), 
type “‘O”’ or ‘*P,”’ 74/8, post. 2/-. 


NEW TYPE ACOS PICKUPS. Arm with one HGP39 
head (Standard or LP) £3/8/9, or with both heads £5/I1/-. 
Post. 1/6. Heads separately 42/3 each. Immediate delivery. 


TAPE RECORDING EQUIPMENT. We recommend 


and have in stock for immediate delivery the latest TRUVOX 
TAPE DECK at 22 gns., a suitable high-fidelity Tape/Gramo- 
phone/Microphone/Radio Amplifier to match at 16 gns. and 
a Portable Cabinet to house these and speaker at 95/-. Also 
a new Complete Recorder incoporating above Deck and 
Amplifier with actual space for fitting Radio Tuner. Price 
493 gns. Leaflets 74d. 


WE OLD CODGERS have fallen 
in love at last—with a wizard Tape 
Recorder and 'struth it is the new 
GRUNDIG 700L. There is no doubt 
that this is the finest Tape Recorder 
under £100 on the market today, and we 
recommend it to all those desiring to 
acquire a real high-fidelity Recorder for 
both speech and music. Price 80 gns. 
complete, or £28 down and 5 gns. per 
month for 12 months. Call for a Demon- 
stration or send 24d. for Leaflet. 


GOODMANS CORNER CABINETS 
(right) for the AXIOM 150 Mark 2 manu- 
factured by us to Messrs. Goodmans 
measurements. Height 46 in. Price: 
complete kit in plain board with felt, 8 
gns. Price ready built, 10 gns. Finished 
in figured walnut, 16 gns. Other veneers 
to order. Carriage extra according to area. 





HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


it & 16 “er COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 
Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 
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cost... 





REGD. DESIGN 


‘“ SYMPHONY ”’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS. 30in. high, consist 
of fully-cut #in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10-in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12-in. speaker model, £5/7/6. 
The design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 


7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


** SYMPHONY ”’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured 
walnut, oak or mahogany to above 
Registered Design and to match our 
Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole equipment in 
a two-piece suite, cost: 12-in. 
speaker model, - £11/10/-; 10-in. 

11; 8-in., £10/10/-. Carriage 
according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see 
** The Gramophone ”’ review, March). 





CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take 
Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Ampli- 
fier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De luxe version, 10 gns., carriage 
according to area. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available as above. 
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Tannoy talking points... 


Transient Response 


Transient response is an indication of the ability 
of a pick-up, amplifier or loudspeaker to follow accurately 
extremely rapid changes of state. The loudspeaker must 





not reproduce self generated sounds after the electrical 
input has ceased. Amplifiers must not mutilate wave forms 
and gramophone pick-ups must be capable of following record 
grooves without wear on the record. All of these devices 
must possess adequate damping of an electrical and/or 
mechanical nature and have a basic frequency response 
extending well outside the normal audio range. All resonances 
must be suppressed and it is not sufficient to place them 
outside the audio range in the hope of maintaining the 
extreme limits of frequency response. Details of this nature 
are the subject of constant research by Tannoy development 
engineers — Practitioners in Sound. 
The Tannoy Dual Concentric Loudspeaker is One result 
of patient work by Tannoy Research Engineers. Its level 
frequency response from 20 — 20,000 c.p.s., excellent spacial 
distribution, and lower intermodulation products than 
many so-called high fidelity amplifiers, has earned for it 
an outstanding reputation throughout the World. 
Full technical details and suggestions for Enclosure 

' designs may be obtained from 


S 
TANNOY [ee > sieitiinniain 
—— 


WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27 TEL: GIPSY HILL 1131 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONES - *e 
6 The RECITAL Console ee 


To the connoisseur of recorded 
music, the RECITAL Console is 
attractive in every feature—per- 
formance, appearance and price. 
Whether vocal or _ instrumental, 
every record is reproduced with an 
unexcelled fidelity of tone seldom found in 
instruments of far higher cost. 


The RECITAL incorporates the Garrard RC75A 
changer unit though the RC80 can be supplied 
as an optional extra. Separate Decca heads are 
fitted and critically matched to a 3-stage amplifier 
with negative feed-back and controls for bass and SS ———=—== 
treble boost. The graceful walnut ——— 
cabinet acts as an acoustic chamber —S—=—— 

for the high-flux 10-in. speaker and 
there are ample reserves of volume. 
In all, a gramophone of the highest 
class that you will be proud to own. 
Further details of the Console models 
are freely available on request. 
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Any 


The PLAYDISC Portable 





One of the Trixette range—is an exceptionally compact 3-speed 
gramophone combining elegant design with astonishing quality 
of reproduction. Features include Garrard 3-speed 
: motor, spring mounting, elliptical speaker 6” x 4”, 
plug-in pick-up head with retainer and adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 
For operation on AC mains 200/250 volts 50 cycles or 
also supplied for 40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. 
Trixette 3-speed portables are available with or without auto- 
change, for any voltage and for either AC or DC mains supply. 





Full details from your dealer, or write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers : 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.!. Tel.: MUSeum 5817. Grams: TRIXADIO WESDO LONDON 
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the second larghetto section seems much 
overdone. 

William Herbert was evidently wronged 
by the recording at the start, for he sings 
his second group of numbers (Nos. 27-32) 
in a forthright, clear way, with strong tone. 
Where George Maran was sad and moving 
in “‘ All they that see Him ”’, Mr. Herbert 
is impassioned and angry—both legitimate 
approaches, which reflect the differing con- 
ceptions of the respective conductors. But 
in the affecting “Thy rebuke” Mr. 
Herbert shears the cadences of their “* grace- 
notes ’’, singing repeated final notes in the 
graceless modern way. His “ Thou shalt 
break them ”’ is good. Richard Standen is 
a reliable bass, though tonally less rich than 
Mr. Brannigan. 

The great advantage of this Nixa Messiah 
is that it occupies one disc fewer than the 
Decca one, and so costs considerably less. 

Some critics (not I.C.) have grossly 
exaggerated the shortcomings of G. from 
a recording point of view. It is admittedly 
less good, as a whole, than the other 
three in point of engineering. But it is far 
from bad. Appreciation of the music is 
hardly ever diverted by technical short- 
comings. ‘The great merit, as we should 
expect, is the conducting of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. An inspired Handel arranger, 
he has seen to it that his players shall have 
rewarding parts, and shall play them with 
the dazzling artistry that his wizardry never 
fails to elicit. —The Overture is marvellous, 
with an attack on the a/legro moderato subject 
that would be the envy of any other con- 
ductor in the world. The accompaniment 
to **O thou that tellest ” is most beautiful 
Handel-Mozart-Beecham, wonderfully well 
played. ‘‘ The people that walked in dark- 
ness’ again has some telling woodwind 
additions. But the finest moment of all is 
the orchestral introduction to “‘ He was 
despised ’’. Marjorie Thomas sings this 
very sensitively. With the exception of one 
air, I like her better in this set than in C. 
(where “‘ He was despised ” is especially 
poor—the tone sounds hollow). Heddle 
Nash seems to be rather tired as he attacks 
high notes, and he sentimentalises a good 
deal of his part. Elsie Suddaby is always a 
well-groomed singer ; but Sir Thomas, for 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth ’’, sets 
a slower pace than she can comfortably 
sustain. Yet, although she is poor in the 
introductory recitatives, she rallies on 
* Rejoice greatly’’, and really sings it 
extremely well. Trevor Anthony makes a 
capable bass soloist. 

Other points. Pro: excellent string 
playing in “ For unto us’’; exciting use 
of the organ in “ All we like sheep ”’; lovely 
oboe obbligato and woodwind continuo in 
** But thou did not leave ’’; fine, brilliant 
choral singing in “ Lift up your heads ”’. 
Con: feeble singing from Miss Thomas in 
“* He shall feed His flock ’’ ; a patch of poor 
recording at “‘ And the Lord hath laid” (in 
No. 26); a wilful whipping-up of the 
‘*Hallelujahs”’ preceding the G.P. 

But in all, a very interesting set to hear. 
Sir Thomas’s approach I would characterise 
(if I may do so without disrespect) as 
almost purely musical, as opposed to Sir 
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Adrian’s spiritual and Professor Scherchen’s 
dramatic ones. 

A useful account of Mozart’s rescorings 
in Messiah may conveniently be found in 
the fourth volume of Saint-Foix. Ebenezer 
Prout thickened Mozart for mammoth 
Victorian performances, and his score— 
adjusted to taste by individual conductors 
—still holds sway for the run of Messiah 
renderings. Sir Malcolm, in C., seems to 
fall between two stools. He has reduced 
the size of the Huddersfield Choir, so that 
gets neither Crystal Palace splendour 
nor an authentic Handelian performance. 
Orchestrally the set—as recorded—is the 
poorest of the four. All that we have from 
the players is a woolly cushion of sound, 
kept well in the background (except for a 
moment in “ His yoke is easy’’, where 
Mozartian flutes pop out nicely). In “* And 
He shall purify ”’ the instrumental precision 
of this famous choir is adroitly captured. 
Elsewhere it is often murky. “‘ Hallelujah ” 
is thick and far from majestic. 

Elsie Morison makes a pretty, bright 
soprano soloist. She is attractive and 
accurate in “* Rejoice greatly ’—but the 
section “‘ He is the righteous Saviour ”’ is 
rather slack; and “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth’’ sounds sluggish. Marjorie 
Thomas is good in “ He shall feed ’’, and 
poor in “‘ He was despised ’—the reverse of 
G. Richard Lewis is best of the four tenors 
in “‘ Every valley’. In “ Thy rebuke ” he 
makes a real effort to be expressive, but the 
effect is of too much art. He takes the 
crispness off No. 43 by declaiming ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt dash th’mm’”’. (Incidentally, I was 
much puzzled by the choir’s announcement 
that the “‘ He is the Sking of Glory!” 
until a glance at the Old Testament 
revealed what was meant.) Norman Walker 
sounds rather rusty as the bass soloist. 


LAY-OUT 
D. is auto, and obtainable either complete 
in a box holding, the four discs in sleeves 
bearing historical notes and libretto, or else 
record by record. There are scrolls so that 
one can find one’s way about. 
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N. is auto, without scrolls, except between 
the Parts. A box or album is in preparation. 
Meanwhile the discs are obtainable separ- 
ately if required. 

G. is “straight”’’, with scrolls, and 
obtainable either complete in an album, 
together with notes and libretto, or else 
separately disc by disc. 

C. As G, but without scrolls. 

And finally, since the records are obtain- 
able separately, it should be indicated where 
the breaks come. 


D. side 1, Nos. 1-6 
side 2, Nos. 7-12 
side 3, Nos. 13-21 
side 4, Nos. 22-25 
side 5, Nos. 26-35 
side 6, Nos. 36-44 
side 7, Nos. 45-5! 
side 8, Nos. 52-57 
N. side 1, Nos. 1-9 
side 2, Nos. 10-20 
side 3, Nos. 21-26 
side 4, Nos. 27-39 
side 5, Nos. 40-49 
side 6, Nos. 50-57 
G. side 1, Speech, Nos. 1-4 
side 2, Nos. 5-9 
side 3, Nos. 10-18 
side 4, Nos. 19-23 
side 5, Nos. 24-30 
side 6, Nos. 31-33. 56-40 
side 7, Nos. 41-50 
side 8, Nos. 51-55, 34-35, 56-57 
C. side 1, Nos. 1-7 
side 2, Nos. 8-12 
side 3, Nos. 13-21 
side 4, Nos. 22-32 
side 5, Nos. 33, 37-44 
side 6, Nos. 45-51, 56-57 


Some readers might like to consider buying 
most of the Decca set, but replacing the 
central disc, sides 4 and 5 (LXT2924) with 
the central Nixa one, sides 3 and 4 (WLP 
907-3). This will provide an “ overlap” 
at each end ; and also offer the highpoint 
of Scherchen’s performance. 





CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


EXTENDED PLAY 

HIS month, amid the second batch of 

EPs to appear, there are three out- 
standing reissues. The first consists of the 
Polka (Act 1), the Furiant (Act 2), and the 
Dance of the Comedians (Act 3) from 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, played by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Rafael 
Kubelik. These are on **7ER5010, and 
are taken from the LP which gathered them 
together with the Overture to the opera, 
and the Midsummer Night’s Dream music on 
the other side. A useful disc for those who 
already have the Mendelssohn ; the missing 
Overture can be supplied by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter on 
H.M.V. DB3652 (the Kubelik SP of it 
doubles with the Polka, and in any case is 
less successful). The second disc is a 


Beecham one with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, containing Mendelssohn’s ** Ruy 
Blas Overture, even better than in its 78 
form, and Johann Strauss II’s Waltz, 
* Morgenblatter, which Sir Thomas con- 
ducts with infectious gaiety, and which 
would have had two stars but for an 
occasional burr on the tone. Then, on 
SED5506, we find one of Constant Lambert’s 
graceful, alluring performances (with the 
Philharmonia) of a Waldteufel waltz: 
**Fstudiantina, which is coupled with 
Suppé’s * Pique Dame by the same forces. 
More Waldteufel appears on *7EG80009 : 
Trés JFolié (or Ganz Allerliebst) played by the 
Boston Pops. But its backing, Chabrier’s 
Espaiia, is no match for the recent Beecham 
disc of the piece (Columbia LX1592)— 
which, incidentally, would make a nice 
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EP. Verdi’s Forza Overture turns up twice. 
Igor Markevitch’s tense account, with the 
Philharmonia (7EP7007) shows deteriora- 
tion from the 78 which was its original form 
of publication ; the surface is good. And 
the coupling, the Luisa Miller Overture, is 
a dim, bodiless recording—again much 
worse than the 78 equivalent. The other 
Forza Overture, Alceo Galliera’s with the 
same orchestra (SED5505), extracted from 
his LP of Verdi Overtures, has the same 
fault of noisy surface ; the Nabucco Overture 
backing, again, is insubstantial in sound. 

There is more Verdi in the form of 
Traviata extracts (7ER5019). ‘Un di 
felice ’’ (Jan Peerce and Licia Albanese) ; 
** Di Provenza il mar ’”’ (Robert Merrill) ; 
and “ Dite alla giovine”’ (Albanese and 
Merrill). Albanese sings rather nicely, but 
Peerce is wooden, and Merrill is mono- 
tonously loud and inexpressive. In any case, 
this sort of “‘ mini-recital’’ is surely a 
denial of the legitimate purpose of EP: to 
accommodate music which needs 7-minute 
uninterrupted stretches. A similar abuse 
(from the strict point of view) of the medium 
is for tiny orchestral collections, such as we 
find on SED5507, consisting of Handel’s 
Largo, Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody, the 
Minuet from Handel’s Berenice and _ the 
Minuet by Boccherini. Pieces of the right 
sort of length, but oddly coupled, are the 
Overture to Handel’s Samson and Suppé’s 
** Tight Cavalry Overture on SED5501. 
The 78 of the Samson (DX1731) is down for 
deletion. Both of these last two discs were 
made by the Philharmonia under George 
Weldon. One further reissue, the Corona- 
tion March Orb and Sceptre and the Overture 
Portsmouth Point, both from the fairly recent 
LP Walton Collection (thus sensibly split 
up for those who might already own some 
of its constituents), has not yet reached me. 
Its number is SEL1506, and it is played by 
the Philharmonia under the composer 
himself, 


MEDIUM PLAY 


Decca have extracted two more MP discs 
from their complete Meistersinger. (The 
first one, LW5082, held the Flieder and 
Wahn monologues). LW5103 is a clever 
pair of extracts: “‘ Gut’n Abend, Meister ” 
from Act 2, and ‘“* Griiss Gott, mein Evchen”’ 
from Act 3. The first is the duet where Eva 
so gently, lovably flirts with Sachs, and 
hopes to wheedle from him an account of 
how Walther has fared at the trial. It fades 
on the loud, lively passage of Eva’s depart- 
ure, page 551 in the Eulenberg miniature 
score. In the second extract Eva again 
approaches Sachs, ostensibly to have her 
shoe fitted, in reality to see Walther. We 
have the charming shoe-fitting duet ; the 
last verse of the Prize Song which Walther, 
entering, is inspired to sing at the sight of 
Eva; Sachs’ angry outburst (“ Hat man 
mit dem Schuhwerk nicht seine Noth! ”’) ; 
and finally Eva’s radiant “‘ O Sachs! Mein 
Freund ! ’—ending, with an ugly jerk, just 
before Magdalene’s entrance (page 317). 

Schéffler is a capable, rather too dry and 
matter-of-fact Sachs. Gueden is touching at 
the opening of the second extract (where 
she sounds curiously like Schwarzkopf), 
elsewhere less satisfactory. As current 
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Walthers go, Treptow is adequate. The 
recording of the second extract is good ; in 
the first it sounds, with Gueden, almost as if 
some dust had got into the track. There are 
what sound like two obtrusive tape-joins. 
Schoffler’s shortcomings as Sachs are shown 
up more clearly in his two third-act mono- 
logues on LW5r101. Here *‘ Euch macht ihr’s 
leicht ’’ is prefaced by the Dance of the 
Apprentices (nice, with Anton Dermota as 
David), the entry of the Masters, and the 
chorale ; and cuts dead just before Pogner’s 
**O Sachs, mein Freund!” (page 468). 
The second, ‘*‘ Verachtet mir die Meister 
nicht ’’, runs on to the end of the opera. 
The recording, on both sides, leaves a lot 
to be desired. But Knappertsbusch’s 
superlative handling of the score (with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra) cannot be 
obscured. 

Now we have all the Sachs monologues 
on MP. Add a Quintet, Walther’s first-act 
arias, the duet during which the Prize Song 
is created, David’s recital of the modes, 
Pogner’s address, and those who cannot 
afford a complete Meistersinger might be 
able to obtain just their favourite bits. But 
no, this is not a good idea. It would be 
better, rather than buy scraps, to build up 
a complete Meistersinger, disc by disc. The 
score is precious in every bar. But which 
complete Meistersinger ? What we want is a 
third LP version, with Hans Hotter as Sachs. 
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STANDARD SPEED AND 
* ORDINARY ” 45s 


LB146 is a singularly unenticing 10-inch 
disc which offers two choruses from the 
complete Columbia Carmen: the _ boys’ 
chorus, “‘ Avec la garde montante’”’; and 
**La cloche a sonné’’, the chorus during 
which the loungers of Seville gather to 
watch the emergence of the cigarette girls 
from the factory, continuous with the girls’ 
cigarette chorus. The recording of this 
second side is very thin ; the main merit lies 
in the neat orchestral playing which 
Cluytens—as always—obtains from the 
Opéra-Comique Orchestra. 

Three extracts from Karajan’s bewitch- 
ing LP performance of the Nutcracker Suite 
have been collected on Columbia LX1602: 
the Miniature Overture, the March, and 
the Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy. But 
these particular sugar-plums left their icing 
behind when they were pulled out, and 
cannot be recommended in their new guise. 

The Overture and Pastoral Symphony 
from Messiah (in the new Columbia version) 
are coupled both on 78 and 45: Columbia 
LX1610 and SCBr15 respectively. Those 
who have managed to wade through my 
long review of four Messiahs on another page 
will know what I think of this. But, in short, 
the score used seems to be Handel-Mozart- 
Prout-Sargent. 





H.M.V. CORONATION RECORDS 


Purchasers of the records issued by “* His 
Master’s Voice ”’ of the Coronation Service 
no doubt read that at the request of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II profits from 
the sale of the records was to go to the 
Westminster Abbey Repair Fund. It has 


since been announced that the sum of 
£1,071 15s. 3d. had been handed to The 
Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster : 
this represents the returns from sales in this 
country for the six months ending December, 
1953: 





The Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster receiving the cheque from 
Mr. L. 7. Brown, the Managing Director of E.M.I. 
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AND DANCE y oliver KING 


Orchestral 


This Italian number based on chanting the 
notes of the scale, called Solfeggio, seems to be 
catching on. It’s a jaunty little tune, and 
Johnny Douglas and his Orchestra (Decca 
F10276) makes a lively job of it, though using 
an electric guitar. The other side is an attractive 
new number, Ballet Of The Bells. Its title should 
be self-explanatory. The only thing I didn’t 
like about Palsy Walsy by George Siravo and 
his Orchestra (Bruns. 05281) is the title ; it isa 
ridiculous tune with some impudent xylophone 
popping up here and there, and is backed by 
Secret Sorrow, which is loud and on the heavy 
side, belying its title. Of course, these are 
Modern Music indeed ; so is Theme For Cynthia 
(Bruns. 05280) by Victor Young and his 
Singing Strings, formless and suitable for back- 
ground only. The other side is very much more 
interesting ; Jubilee Trail features some good 
mandoline work. Percy Faith (Philips PB260) 
exploits the busy Latin idea yet again in Eleanora, 
and having set the nerves a-jangle, calms them 
down again verso with his chorus added in 
Dream, Dream, Dream. I think David Rose’s 
Migraine Melody (M.G.M. 726) symbolises the 
neurotic character of this atomjc age, with its 
pitiful cries of “‘ Oohh, my head!” and so on; 
and I confess to feeling the relief of the unfor- 
tunate migraine sufferer when it was finished. 
The other side, J Live For You, is harsh, like so 
many M.G.M.-s are. 


Before we turn to the British orchestras, may 
I welcome a French one ? Michel Legrand 
(Philips PB261) goes in for vigorous Latin 
rhythms in Viens and Me que in a way which 
followers of this kind of music should find 
enthralling. Geraldo (Philips PB263) has a 
coupling of a similar nature in Jet and Latin 
Lady, and introduces vocals into Look Out The 
Window and I Get So Lonely, but the former is 
not as convincing as Perry Como’s version last 
month, and the latter, though lively, is better 
done this month by others in the vocal section, 
q.v. It takes Ray Martin (Col. DB3459/ 
SCM5107) to provide the star turn in a delight- 
fully original and brilliantly recorded version 
of the oft-recorded theme from “‘ The Story 
Of Three Loves’’. The touch of cboe at the 
end is sheer delight, and I would have liked 
more of it. The reverse is a sequel to The 
Marching Strings, called Strings On Parade, which 
isn’t entirely strings, of course, but is good 
rousing listening, another example of tasteful, 
intelligent modern music that does not strive 
so tensely after juvenile effect. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


I always like reviewing this section, as it 
provides the most unexpected in the whole of 
my notes. Take, for instance, the charming new 
record by the Winter Trio on Polygon P1105. 
This group of piano, guitar and string bass 
plays So Lonely and the theme from “ Front 
Page Story ’’, and I think cone of the reasons, 
apart from the artistic charm of it, that it 
seems so pleasant is that it doesn’t drive your 
eardrums in. A similar performance is to be 
found on Parlo. R3848, on which Bill McGuffie 
plays Wanderlust Waltz so well that it is obviously 
the most tasteful version yet. It is all the more 
disappointing to find on the other side a noisy 
pub scene enacted as an accompaniment to a 
suitably “‘ doctored’ piano playing From The 
Vine Came The Grape. At least we are spared the 


extranea in Ha Jacobson’s new Decca 
(F10282) of Harry At The Local, wherein the 
** regulars’? keep a discreet silence while Mr. 
Jacobson plays old standards such as Some Of 
These Days and My Mammy on a battered 
upright. If this doesn’t appease your appetite 
for pub music, try Del Wood (London HL8036) 
in Backroom Polka and Ragtime Annie. 

I think we might justifiably turn to music of a 
more inspiring kind now, so let us sample the 
skill and precision of Tollefsen on the accordion 
in Danish Rhapsody and Swedish Rhapsody (Col. 
MC3435), and after that, the weird, but by no 
means unpleasant, if untuneful, harmonica, with 
only drum accompaniment, of John Sebastian 
in Inca Dance on London HL8029, backed by 
Foolish Waltz, liberally discordant in the modern 
idiom. Our own Tommy Reilly (Parlo. 
R3860) plavs some Eric Spear music in Family 
Joke and High Horse, the latter being excellent 
music for accompanying a Silly Symphony 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Ray Martin : Strings On Parade (Col. DB3459)- 
Winter Trio : So Lonely (Polygon P1105). 
Robert Maxwell : Solfeggio (M.G.M. 723). 
Harry Grove’s Music : Lichee Garden (Decca 


F10283). 

Ken Mackintosh’s Orch.: Till Then (H.M.V. 
BD1222). 

Guy Mitchell : A Dime And A Dollar (Philips 
PB248). 

Eddie Fisher: A Girl, A Girl (H.M.V. 
B10688). 


Bing Crosby : J Get So Lonely (Bruns. 05277). 
Roy Edwards : I Need (Polygon P1104). 





cartoon. I haven’t learned vet to appreciate 
the work of Les Paul (Cap. CL14081), and his 
application of the worn-out multi-guitar 
technique to the jazz standard South hasn’t 
helped that appreciation ; nor do I verv much 
care for the latest instalment of Eddie Calvert 
(Col. DB3462/SCM5 109) in Donna and Faraway, 
but his fans will not agree with me. 

Reverting for a moment to Danish Rhapsody, 
I think most people who like the number will 
enjoy Harry Grove’s Music playing it on 
Decca F10283. Those who like the unusual will 
like even more the strange and quite genuine 
sounding Oriental harmonies of Lichee Garden 
verso. This is quaint and well worth investigat- 
ing. But my favourite instrumental this month 
is by Robert (late Bobby) Maxwell and his 
Music (including his harn) on M.G.M. 723, 
in The Doll Dance and Solfeggio. Find a neater, 
more pleasing version of the latter if you can. 
It won’t be easy. 

Now the novelties. Al * Jazzbo” Collins 
(Cap. CL14080) isn’t a novelty, in the accepted 
sense, since his ‘‘ act”’ is to tell well-known 
stories in jive-talk, and here he gives out— 
excuse me, it’s got me now—he tells of The 
Discovery Of America and The Invention Of The 
Airplane in that strange jargon. But for all his 
similarity to the languid Mr. Al K. Traz of 
“ Ray’s A Laugh ’”’, I’d rather hear his efforts 
than the faintly nightmarish attempts of Svike 
Jones and his City Slickers (H.M.V. MH134) 
in My Old Flame, once issued on BD1200. The 
reverse is a rather indistinct dig at calvpso 
singers called People Are Funnier Than Anybody. 
Funny-peculiar, maybe, but so far as I could 
determine, not funny-ha-ha. 
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Dance 


In 1923, the New Orleans jazz pianist 
Richard M. Jones copyrighted a tune he called 
Jazzin’ Babies’ Blues. In the same year, the 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings lifted it bodily 
and slowed it a little, and recorded it as Tin 
Roof Blues. Now, with full credit to the five of 
them (somewhat mis-spelled, in one or two 
cases, by the way), plus the lyricists and the 
publisher of the original, it reappears, as I noted 
last month, as Make Love To Me. The Com- 
manders (Bruns. 05279) have recorded it as 
such non-vocal, but I’ll take the old pre-electric 
records for grace and charm, but if you want 
plenty of loud brass and extravagant arrange- 
ments that neither Mr. Jones nor Messrs. 
N.O.R.K. ever dreamed of, this is for you. The 
other side is Kentucky Boogie, and it’s a strange 
thing, but I could have sworn I heard My Old 
Kentucky Home hovering, as it were, in the back- 
ground. There are some more big American 
bands to note, for those who like their music 
many times lifesize: to wit, Buddy Morrow 
and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B10692/7M216) in 
All Night Long, a train impression, and Knock 
On Wood, which is brash, and Ralph Flanagan 
(H.M.V. B10689/7M213) gives Roo-Roo-Kan- 
garoo, which is a feeble riff repeated to distraction. 
The chortling trombones and out of tune chimes 
on Jerry Shard’s Trombone Boogie and The 
Bells Of St. Mary’s make an unusual sound 
effect, but I still prefer Bing Crosby’s version of 
the latter song to this (Cap. CL14082), though 
the chorus is quite good. The loud blaring 
trumpet of Ray Anthony (Cap. CL14083) will 
delight his ’teen-age admirers more than it did 
me in The Continental and Secret Love, though 
both have their attractive qualities, and the 
beppish modernistics of Air Express (CL14087) 
will satisfy those who like to jig to such things. 
The reverse is Sign Post, with a coy vocal by an 
unnamed lass, in waltz tempo. Archie Bleyer 
(London HL8035) does not always live up to 
his name, I’m glad to hear, in Amber, which, 
like the principal character of Kathleen 
Winsor’s famous novel, is moody and passionate; 
the other side, Fulie’s Jump, might be described 
as “ monotony for piano and muted brass ”’. 

I think Teddy Phillips must have some 
sort of interest in J. F. Wagner’s famous march 
Under The Double Eagle, for not content with 
recording it as You Can’t Go Wrong in February, 
on Parlophone, he gives it another set of lyrics, 
or someone else does, and he records it as 
Ridin’ To Tennessee. Alone Tonight is a waltz 
(verso) ; both sides of London HL8032 are very 
loud and brassy. I liked Jimmy Leyden’s 
Serenaders (M.G.M. 725) with their brass bass 
and merry chorus in The Girl Of Today and 
We’re Havin’ A Good Time. They obviously liked 
recording these, which are refreshingly original. 
There is not much originality in the Parlo. 
(DP378) by the Globe-Trotters, who play 
At Sundown and My Gal Sal in a pleasant but 
not outstanding fashion of approximately 1927, 
and I’m not ashamed of recommending Sid 
Phillips again (H.M.V. BD6165) in Squeakin’ 
Shoes and Basin Street Blues, the latter featuring 
a fine trombone and a very un-jazz-like girl 
singer. Billy Cotton has a shot at the com- 
mercial Dixieland idiom in Kitchen Rag (Decca 
F10280), and tries to introduce comedy by 
means of an irritable “‘ female ’’ voice, but the 
Cotton manner in Voulez-vous Promenade? on 
the other side shows where his talents lie. 

Since it is impossible to have anything more 
English than Billy Cotton, that gives the cue to 
lead into the next record, which is in the 
American style of loping called the Creep. The 
actual title is Mudhopper, and it is backed by a 
similar number, Wolf On The Prowl, complete 
with vulgar whistles. This piece of enlighten- 
ment is by the Squadronaires, and the 
number is Decca F10274. The same remarks 
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apply to Wally Stott’s Cat Walk and Teen-Ager 
on Philips PB252. These will surely appeal to 
the title of the second side, if to no one else. 
One of the first bands to record The Creep was 
Ken Mackintosh, who now presents a most 
pleasing non-vocal version of Till Then on 
H.M.V. BD1322. This is good fox-trot tempo, 
rich in tone and easy on the ear, with nothing 
upsetting or esoteric about it. I suppose some 
critics would say that made it dull; I say it 
makes it pleasant. Billy Thorburn (Parlo. 
F2535) in Bimbo and Bell Bottom Blues is better 
for dancing quick-steps than for listening, but I 
listened with pleasure to a French orchestra, 
Francis Lopez’s, on Col. DCF124, in La /ille 
de Londres and Du soleil plein la téie, which are 
relaxed and excellently done. 

Among the new Latin dance records is a 
pair of exotic numbers by Roberto Inglez, 
impeccably polished and sensuous as _ usual 
(Parlo. R3840) ; the titles are Latin Lady and 
Butantan. There is also another of those extra- 
ordinarily clamorous couplings by Perez Prado 
(H.M.V. GV203) called Mexicanita and April In 
Portugal. In between the shrieks and bellows 
and grinding noises come the usual cries of 
‘“Oo!” that make the whole thing seem like 
a Schonberg impression of a dentist’s surgery. 
After this, the curious disembodied-sounding 
voice calling the title of Egon, a new tango, 
played by Lou Preager (Polygon P1108), is 


strangely sweet. 


Vocal 


Still they flock to the recording studios in 
America, these girls with the broken hearts to 
bewail, or the men to lure by means of catches 
in the voice. Girls like Janet Brace (Bruns. 
05272) and Pat Morrisey (Bruns. 05278), all 
following in the dainty footsteps of Jane 
Russell, who turns aside from the usual style 
in Well, I'll Be Switched on Oriole CB1262, 
though going all bop-talk at the beginning. 
What Is This That I Feel? she asks naively on 
the reverse ; both these are from the sound- 
track of the film “ The French Line”. Kay 
Starr copyists still flock into studios too ; here 
is Micki Marlo (Cap. CL14086) in I’m Gonna 
Rock-Rock-Rock and Love’s Like That. It makes 
a good contrast to play Jill Corey’s Robe Of 
Calvary (Philips PB256) immediately after 
these ; her voice is strong and confident, and 
makes a change from her partner on wax, 
Frank Murphy, who sings Sound Of Love verso. 
This is ordinary stuff. But for invigorating, 
breezy singing from a man whose personality 
overrides his lack of voice, try Guy Mitchell’s 
numbers from the film “ Red Garters ’’. 
Meet A Happy Guy is on Philips PB249, A Dime 
And A Dollar on PB248, and Man And Woman 
on PB255. In the latter, he carries on the 
battle of the sexes with Rosemary Clooney, 
though not as neatly as she did with her husband 
two months ago. All these are paired by 
excellent examples of Mitchell and Clooney, 
all are well worth buying, even if Brave Man by 
Rosemary alone on PB249 is very macabre. 
You will probably find the appealing duets by 
David Hughes and Jo Stafford on Philips 
PB251 to your liking too, if you find yourself 
in agreement with me, and Jo by herself sings 
Make Love To Me with quite a beat on PB233. 
The other side is a phoney Latin number, 
Adi-adios Amigo, very strident and not in the 
same category as the duet sides by any means. 
I don’t care for these pseudo-Latin efforts ; 
that’s why I cannot share the current vogue for 
Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding Bell, even by 
Georgia Gibbs on Oriole CB1270, and would 
rather have a genuine Brazilian singer like 
Dalva de Oliveira (Parlo. DP383) in Romance 
Tropical and Folha Morta. Both have copious 
accompaniments by Roberto Inglez and his 
orchestra, which suits me very well. 
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The Italian idiom is also in style, judging by 
this month’s lists. I got some pleasure from the 
cheerful philosophy, tongue-in-cheek, of Eddie 
Fisher in A Girl, A Girl, a six-eight with a strong 
Italian flavour, on H.M.V. B10688/7Ma212, and 
it comes as something of a surprise to encounter 
The Darktown Strutters’ Bali in dialect Italian as 
well as English by Phil Brito (M.G.M. 727), 
with a more conventional Memories Of Sorrento 
verso. 

The French artists include Jean Bretonniére 
(Col. DCF122) in some acceptable cabaret 
numbers, and there are two neat numbers 
sung by Theodore Bikel on H.M.V. B10701 
with his own guitar accompaniment—Le 
Caissier and Actualités. I do not know if Lina 
Petrou (Col. DC655) is French, but I like her 
singing Playing With Fire and particularly The 
Man With The Banjo, and would have liked it 
more still had the bass not been so prominent. 
My Love, My Life, My Own, sung in English by 
Lys Assia (Decca F10278), has a beat and a 
melody like April In Portugal, while The Glow 
Of A Candle needs clearer diction. 

I welcome with open arms the naiveté of the 
original cast from ‘‘ The Boy Friend ” in more 
of their numbers on H.M.V. B10673/4 ; there 
is something about these that, for all their 
extreme simplicity, makes a refreshing change 
from the bawling and weeping that I refuse on 
principle to mention. I suppose a case can be 
made out for the assertion that the tearful 





POPULAR LP CATALOGUE 
In response to demands made after the 
deletion of all “ popular ’’ material from 
the LP Catalogue, it is now proposed to 
issue a separate Popular LP Catalogue. 
It is hoped to have the first issue available 
in July or August. 
Further details will be announced in 
the next issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 











vocalists of the present are in direct lineal 
descent from Bing Crosby, who started croon- 
ing before some of to-day’s aspirants were 
born, and is still much better than any of them. 
If you doubt this, listen to J Get So Lonely on 
Bruns. 05277. Listen to that tongue-in-cheek 
style, that innate sense of rhythm and timing, 
and even listen carefully to the accompaniment. 
Although it’s by Guy Lombardo’s Royal 
Canadians, they really get down to a man-size 
job of work. The other side, Young At Heart, is 
also good ; it sums Bing up perfectly. There are 
two others by the Old Groaner this month ; it 
seems odd that one of them is the old J Can’t 
Believe That You’re In Love With Me, backed by 
the even older Jda, on 05273, but there they are, 
as listenable now as when first made over fifteen 
years ago. I like to think that My Love, My Love 
and Secret Love (05269), the third Crosby, will 
also sound as g in 1969 as they do now. 
Perry Como, who can sing very much like 
Bing on occasion, is represented by a 1949 
recording called Give Me Your Hand (H.M.V. 
B10691/7Ma215), a tender thing full of charm. I 
also liked Tony rtin this month (H.M.V. 
B10686/7Ma210) in That’s What A Rainy Day 
Is For, cheerful and tuneful, with the sensuous 


Look Out, I’m Romantic. I try to be fair with. 


singers of this calibre ; I don’t always care for 
Tony Martin, but no one can say I have a 
downer on his records. Lou Monte (H.M.V. 
B10693/7M217) has a harder voice than Como 
or Martin, but does very well with Somewhere 
There Is Someone and Won’t You Forgive Me? 
This corny song J Get So Lonely is justifiably 
becoming a hit; the Four Knights have 
recorded it on Cap. CL14076, but their style is 
less effective than Bing’s, and for sheer drive I 
prefer the Lancers in Stop Chasin’ Me, Baby 
(though not their trumpet soloist) and Peggy 
O’ Neill. There is little to choose between the 
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robustness of the Five Smith Brothers singing 
The Song Of The Maggie and The Homecoming 
Waltz (from “‘ Pal Joey ’’) on Parlo. R3859 ana 
the Radio Revellers singing Bell Bottom Blues 
and An Armful To Love on Polygon P1107, but 
I must say how much I enjoyed the warm, rich 
baritone of Roy Edwards (Polygon P1104) in 
I Need and From The Vine Came The Grape ; this 
singer is an artist. Another rich voice is that of 
Des Williams (H.M.V. B10697) in J Really 
Don’t Want To Know, and there is much to 
commend the Irish jocularity, also in fruity 
tones, of Reggie Goff (Polygon P1109) singing 
Marry Her While You’re Young. Teddy Johnson 
of the normally easy voice has a stab at the 
versatile side of his nature and comes up trumps 
with an ironic leg-pull at the expense of the 
cowboy singer in Ninety-Nine Years Is A Long 
Time, and goes all jivey in Johnson Rag. These 
are good fun, but I hope we don’t have too 
many of them; Teddy Johnson is one of our 
best light singers, and it would be a pity to turn 
him into a Spike Jones-type comedian. The 
number is Col. DB3467. Norman Wisdom 
(Philips PB259), on the other hand, is a 
comedian trying to be a light singer, and 
succeeds very well in Young At Heart and ust 
To Be With You. But I really laughed at the 
blatant absurdity of Homer and Jethro 
(H.M.V. B10687) in Crazy Mixed Up Song, the 
refrain of which goes to the tune of The Stars 
And Stripes Forever. We end on a passionate note : 
Clark Dennis (Polygon P1113) in Granada 
and My Love For You, and the deep sincerity of 
Gerry Brereton (Parlo. R3858) in Sharing 
and /t’s Never Too Late To Pray. 


Extended-Play Records 


As a jazz collector, my first choice of these 
ingenious little discs goes to Sidney Bechet 
(Col. SEG7509) and his luscious soprano sax. 
in four numbers of top-rank—Buddy Bolden 
Stomp, Kansas City Man Blues, Shake’Em Up and 
My Woman’s Blues. Ronnie Ronalde (Col. 
SEG7512) and Johnny Ray (SEG7511) each 
contribute reissues of their best-known numbers, 
and Guy Mitchell’s four—including The 
Roving Kind, Red Feathers, Feet Up and Black- 
Eyed Susie—must be counted as the cream of his 
repertoire (SEG7513). The H.M.V.s include a 
Muggsy Spanier foursome of his historic 1939 
Ragtime Band (7EG8o010) ; some Tomm 
Dorsey standards (7EG8o011) ; some **Fats” 
Wallers (7EG8o022) that have not been released 
here before—Mamacita, Swingadilla Street, and 
Let’s Get Away From It All, all well up to the 
high standard set by the late “ Fats”’, and in 
the orchestral field, an excellent Hugo Winter- 
halter (7EG8012), including Always, one of the 
loveliest waltzes ever written, and accorded a 
suitably attractive treatment here. There is also 
a pleasant set by Perry Como (7EG8013) and 
an Irish selection by Dennis Day (7EG8o14). 


Long-Playing Records 


Dominating this month’s releases is the 
American original cast of “‘ Pal Joey’’, the 
new musical at Prince’s Theatre. The 12-inch 
disc on Col. 33SX1027 has no fewer than 
fourteen tracks on it! The recording is good, 
and the production faultless. Alas—the record- 
ing of the sound-track of “ Kiss Me, Kate” 
on M.G.M. C753 is not as clear as it should 
be, but that is a common fault of sound-tracks 
and will not deter the fans from buying the disc. 

If you want to buy a record of eight famous 
serenades, from Schubert to Toselli, buy Victor 
Young’s Bruns. LA8642. It is a superb piece 
of work in every way. If you like Ray Anthony, 
try his recorded reminiscences of Glenn Miller 
on Cap. LC6653, though I prefer the richer, 
less brazen, Miller originals. 

An instrumental record of great interest 1s 
AlecTempleton’s piano soli on Bruns. LA8643. 
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LONDON EDITIONS DE LOISEAU LYRE 


Long Playing records 


DETAILS OF THE MAY RELEASE 





MOZART HUGO WOLF 
Symphony No. 27 in G major, K.199; Morike Lieder: Selbstgestandnis; Der Tambour; 
Symphony No. 30 in D major, K.202 Nimmersatte Liebe; An eine Acolsharfe; Fussreise; 
THE BAMBERG SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Peregrina I; Peregrina II; Bei einer Trauung; Abschied; 
conducted by GEORG LUDWIG JOCHUM Goethe Lieder: Harfenspieler I-II-I1I; Genialisch Treiben; 
OL 50039 Anakreons Grab; Epiphanias 


BRUCE BOYCE (Baritone) and ROBERT VEYRON-LACROIX (Piano) 
(a translation booklet is published for this record) 


J. S. BACH OL 50026 


Concerto in F minor for Harpsichord and String Orchestra; HANDEL 
Concerto in D major for Harpsichord and String Orchestra 
ISABELLE NEF (Harpsichord) 
with L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 
conducted by PIERRE COLOMBO 


Apollo e Dafne (Cantata for Two voices) 
MARGARET RITCHIE (Sopr.), BRUCE BOYCE (Bar.) 
with L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 

conducted by ANTHONY LEWIS 


O% gongs OL 50038 
ITALIAN & GERMAN MASTERS OF THE HARPSICHORD 
HAYDN (17th and 18th centuries) 
Three Trios for Pianoforte, Flute and Violoncello: Francesco Durante, Azzolino della Ciaia; Gaetano Greco; 
No. 29 in F major and No. 30 in D major; No. 31 in G major Benedetto Marcello; Ferdinand Richter; Johann Jacob Froberger; 
ROBERT VEYRON-LACROIX (Piano), JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL (Flute), Johann Pachelbel; Johann Kuhnau; G. F. Handel 
JEAN HUCHOT (’Cello) RUGGERO GERLIN (Harpsichord) 
OL 50036 OL 50043 
STAMITZ 


Concerto in D major for Flute and Orchestra; 
Concerto in G major for Flute and Orchestra 
KURT REDEL (Flute) 
with L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 
conducted by the soloist 
OL 50035 


These records will be available during May 
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Qunestioreg ANNOUNCE THE NEW 
eeee=\ A10 HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER 






yvel 


= , | AMPLIFIER 


Output: 10-12 watts. Distortion: Less than .1% 
total harmonic at 8 watts. Frequency response : 
10-100,000 cps., within Idb 15-30,000 cps. Hum 
level: Better than 80db down. Damping factor : 
40. Feed-back: 3 loops, main overall loop being 
26db obtained by means of a tertiary winding on the 
output transformer. Input required : 250 milliwatts 
for 10 watts output. Valves used: Mullard low 
noise pentode EF86, ECC82, double triode, 2 EL37, 
triode-tetrode connected, GZ32 indirectly heated 
rectifier. Components: All fully tropicalised. 
Mains transformer by WODEN, PARTRIDGE 
ae Ree output transformer, TCC condensers, Morganite 

al controls and resistors. Mains input: Model] Al10, 
200-250v. A.C. 50 cycles, Model AIOE, 100-110v. 
A.C. 40-60 cycles. Finished : Hammered bronze. 





CONTROL UNIT 


Controls: 1. Input (a) Radio 50-150 Millivolts; (6) Gram. (low %* When comparing prices of High Fidelity Equipment THE A.10 
impedance) 15-100 m.v. ; (c) Gram. (high impedance) 70-150 m.v.; INCORPORATES ALL NECESSARY FILTERS, and no additional 
(d) Microphone 10-100 m.v. 2. Equaliser (a) 78; (b) 78%; (c) L.P.; filter units are required. 

(d) American NARTB. 3. Filter (a) Roll-off 5 kcs. (grad) ; (b) 7 kcs. ; 


(c) 9 kes. ; (d) 9 kes. (steep) ; (e) Level response. 4. Treble lift or cut of PRICE: LIFIER 15. CONTROL UNIT 5 iP 
15 db. 5. Bass lift or cut of 15 db. 6. Volume control combined with ae £19.15.0 £9.15.0 


on/off switch. Valve : Mullard ECC83 double triode. Power supply for PDEMONSTRATIONS at your Local High Fidelity specialists or at 
radio unit 300 v. 20ma., 6.3 v. 1.5a. Finished : Hammered bronze with 


nanan iinmadins ieonnananeel our showrooms in Holloway 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays (Sats. until 
6 ——— 5 p.m.) also Special High Fidelity Demonstrations on Thursday 
WRITE TO US FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE Evenings 8 p.m. 


AR MSTR ON G WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD., WARLTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7. NOR 3213/4 









High Fidelity at a low price.... 
the PAM 610 37 ons 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS (LONDON AREA ONLY) 


Musieratt are proud to announce that they are appointed 


agents for the new PAM 610 high-fidelity record reproducer. 

Designed for the discerning listener who has to consider space and 
price when purchasing his equipment, together with attractive 
appearance to please the remainder of his household, this latest 


reproducer offers exceptional value. Note its features... 
* Special 8 in. speaker in acoustically designed 
labyrinth type cabinet. 
* Unique bass response for size. 
* Efficient high note diffusion. 
* 3-dimensional clarity of sound. 


* 4-valve push-pull output amplifier, employing negative 
feedback. 


* Latest Studio Type Pickup with Collaro AC3/534 motor. 
* Dimensions: height 11} in. ; width 154 in. ; depth 154 in. 
* Very attractive walnut-veneered cabinet of modern design. 


SEND STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR BROCHURE... DELIVERY FROM STOCK... 


bid For Gramophones + Radiograms - Records - Tape Recorders 
gaSIicra 7 20-22 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. Telephone : SOUthall 3828 












We are specialists in the construction of high-fidelity sound 
installations. We invite halls, organisations, youth clubs, schools, 
etc., to write to us on their problems. Our advice is free. We can 
install any make of equipment in your own cabinets. Quotations 
on request. 

ALL THE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED FROM STOCK 








(Opposite Southall Town Hall. Buses 607, 120, 105, 83) 
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THE STARS REVOLVE ROUND © 


HELENE CORDET : ‘ 


BETTY DRIVER 
BILLY McCORMACK 
BILL MAYNARD 

DENNIS NEWEY 

PENNY NICHOLLS 

PATSY O’HARA 

CYRIL SHANE 
HILL-BOWEN and His Concert Orchestra 
TONY HALL’S “HALLSTARS ” 





16-18 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N.16 
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ENDORSING 3-D RADIO 


As the originators of the reflex cabinet speaker we are proud to print one of the many letters 


we receive. This one is from Mr. B. Tillotson of Barnoldswich, Lancashire, who says : 


“I have just obtained one of your 12 in. Speakers, Type 6G 4955. I wish to 
compliment you on your great achievement in reproduction of sound at its best.” 





Phase Inverter Speaker, complete with cabinet £14.10.0 
S.S. Auditorium Speaker, unit only 








SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Farnham 6461-2.-3 
LONDON AGENTS: WEBB’S RADIO — HOLLEY’S RADIO STORES 
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SCRATCH-PROOF - STYLISH SMART - EASY TO CARRY 





Make your parties go with a swing with the Handy-Gram II, made specially for 
Regentone’s latest masterpiece. Dance to your leisure and pleasure — anywhere. 
the music of your favourite bands ... See this model today, and ask to see the 
anytime ... anywhere. It’s so easy with rest of the Regentone range of radios, 


radiograms, TV’s and record players. 
Also available You 'd better get a 

3-speed Record Player (for use with radio) 

94 GNS. TAX PAID. 

ego § 3-speed Handy-Gram 20 GNS. 

HANDY - GRAM 
ISSUED BY: h . | 
REGENTONE RADIO & TELEVISION LTD., y é sOun 0 if Pa 


TAX P 
EASTERN AVENUE, ROMFORD, ESSEX 





Handy-Gram II 
closed 











All models are fitted with B.S.R. units with 
automatic stop. 


HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
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This shows his extraordinary skill and versatility 
in coping with extracts from “ Porgy And 
Bess”” and Blues In The Night along with 
Grieg’s piano concerto in A minor and the 
first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 
Symphony No. 6. 

At the risk of being accused of having a bias 
for Bing, I'll come into the open and admit it— 
and if you listen to Bruns. LA8645, you'll see 
and hear why. His French accent is not perfect 
by any means, but he sings eight standard 
French popular numbers in a way that defies 
adverse criticism. Frank Sinatra (Cap. 
LC6654) is less ambitious, but gives a symposium 
of Songs For Young Lovers to suit his admirers. 


Light and Popular Music from France 


For Pathé, Germaine Montero has recorded 
an LP of twelve songs by Aristide Bruant, the 
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Montmartre poet of the 1900’s. Each Paris 
district is sung in turn with its Apaches, bad 
girls, knives and guillotine. And these were 
supposed to be the “good old days”! 
Montero’s diction and voice are superb—she’s 
probably our greatest specialist in this kind of 
song. 

Renée Lebas, a successful torch singer, has 
recorded for Mercury an LP of songs by Francis 
Carco who, for the past forty years, has been 
the poet of the underworld—but a much less 
sinister one than Bruant—after all, the times 
had changed. Miss Lebas thus sings, among 
others, of the guinguettes (popular outdoor balls) 
with their accordeons and valses-musette. Some 
of the songs are deeply melancholic, with here 
and there a trace of irony. Carco introduces 
personally each song, and this gives the disc a 
solid unity. Icor B. MasLowskI. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


By W. A. 


The greatest of welcomes to Popular Movements 
from the Symphonies played by the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler 
(H.M.V.CLP1015). Here are abridged versions 
of the first movements of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
the second movements of Dvofak’s New World 
Symphony, Franck’s Symphony in D and 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, the third 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4, the fourth movement of Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1 and the Festival at Baghdad 
scene from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade 
on one long-playing disc. Let us dispose of the 
quality question out of hand by saying that 
both performances and recording are excellent 
and consider the value of such a record. 

Far too many of us are apt to forget that the 
vast majority of people only come to recognise 
and value the best in music by a gradual 
process. The sonata and the symphony do not 
wear their hearts on their sleeves, and full 
appreciation only comes by positive effort made 
over a period, a period of trial and error, a 
period during which popular. overtures, the 
best waltzes and marches, ballet music and 
shorter pieces generally, and odd movements 
from symphonies and concertos play a very 
important part. We also tend to forget that 
every year sees many music-lovers on a different 
rung of the ladder of progress than the 
one they occupied previously ; and in addition 
every year also sees some potential music-lovers 
ascending tentatively the first rung or two. 

No one has done more than Arthur Fiedler 
in America to give a helping hand to those on 
the bottom half of the ladder and in this record 
he extends his help to an even wider circle. I 
hope, in particular, that this record will become 
a popular present for the more initiated to give 
to their less knowledgeable friends. The good 
that such a present might do is infinite. 

In a similar category, but for children, are 
four H.M.V. records of music arranged by 
Roger Fiske called Tunes for Children and played 
by an unidentified Instrumental Ensemble ; 
and what fun they are (B10658-61). Most 
orchestral music is both too long and too 
involved for young children to enjoy. Here we 
have three and even four pieces on one side so 
that the length of each is a minute or a minute 
and a half, and they are separately banded so 
that any individual item can be played at will. 
The pieces chosen are all tuneful and rhythmical 
and the arrangements, all of which I like with 
one exception, range from a solo instrument 
with piano to a small orchestra. Moreover, 
Mr. Fiske has in a large measure graduated 


ROUND TABLE 


CHISLETT 


the scoring. fhus in the first record we meet 
flute, trumpet and violin, both as soloists and in 
combination ; in the second record oboe and 
*cello are added ; while in the third and fourth 
clarinet, bassoon, horn and viola are introduced 
making, with the instruments already heard, a 
small orchestra. 

Of the music selected about two-thirds is 
traditional and many countries are represented 
as well as the British Isles. The composers of 
the rest include Purcell, Jeremiah Clarke, 
Handel, Beethoven, Loeillet and the Norwegian 
Ole Bull. The one arrangement I do not like 
is the “‘ Londonderry Air’? where the melody 
booms away on the ’cello. These records illus- 
trate the new Oxford School Music Books 
(junior) by Roger Fiske and J. P. B. Dobbs, 
which are published simultaneously by the 
Oxford University Press. 

Coming back to long-players, H.M.V. con- 
trives to get on to one disc no less than fifteen 
pieces, mostly marches, played by the Band of 
H.M. Royal Marines (Portsmouth), con- 
ducted by Lieut.-Col. F. Vivian Dunn, 
M.V.O. Let me start by saying that the 
recording is of magnificent quality. It is also 
at a very high volume level, notwithstanding 
which this record is remarkably free from the 
prevailing vice of long-players-pre-echo. Now 
for the music. It is mixed in quality as perhaps 
might be expected, though I confess to a slight 
sense of disappointment in that an anthology, 
for that is what it is, does not keep throughout 
to the highest standard, varying the types to the 
greatest possible degree. For example, Colonel 
Dunn includes three of his own marches, which 
are admirable for their primary purpose but 
not vintage specimens, against one by that 
great bandmaster of the Corps of Marines, 
* K. J. Alford ”, and two by John Philip Sousa. 

Here are the titles in order of their appearance : 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave” (Russell, arr. 
Alford), ‘‘ The Globe and Laurel ”’ (arr. Dunn), 
“The Captain General”? (Dunn), “ The 
Sailor’s Holiday”? (Martell, arr. Barsotti), 
“Three Jolly Sailormen’”’ (Siebert), “‘ March 
(No. 3) from Holst’s Suite No. 1 in E flat”’, 
** Under the White Ensign’”’ (Dunn), “ Can- 
natex ’’ (Dunn), “‘ Waltzing Matilda ’’ (Cowan, 
arr. Jaegar), ‘“‘ The’ Huntsman” (Stanley), 
“With ~Sword - and’ Lance” (Starke), 
‘* Washington Post” (Sousa), ““Semper Fidelis ”’ 
(Sousa), “‘ Blaze Away” (Holtzman), here I 
quote the record label—I have always known 
the composer as Holzman, but I may well be 
wrong, and “ The Army of the Nile ” (Alford). 
The playing is of a very high standard through- 
out. A minor criticism is that I like more “bite”’ 
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in the sforzandos at the beginning of ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Post’’. I know that many bands tend 
to overdo this but here we go to the opposite 
extreme. Col. Miller and the Grenadier Guards 
Band of the 1930’s were models in this respect. 
Also I find the arrangement of that great tune, 
“* Waltzing Matilda”’ rather fussy and ornate, 
splendidly though it is played. I much prefer a 
simpler arrangement that used to be played 
many years ago by the Life Guards Band when 
Lieut. Eldridge was their conductor. 

H.M.V. EK3013 has a curious label. The 
performers are described simply as Military 
Band. The band is, in fact, from Estonia and 
although made before the war the record has 
not hitherto been available in England. The 
two marches—Pohjalaager and Kotkarist—are 
interesting if not particularly distinguished and 
it is good to be able to compare such a band 
with our own. 

A third military band record comes from 
Decca and is rather disappointing (F10265). 
The Grenadier Guards Band under Major 
Harris are in fine form but Flash Harry is a 
meaningless and trite trifle and no one can 
convince me that a military band is the best 
medium for playing a waltz—not even the 
Grenadier Guards for the Grenadier Waltz 
(Waldteufel). 


More to my taste are Sir Edward German’s 
Nell Gwyn, Henry VIII, Tom Jones and Merrie 
England dances, twelve in all, which Columbia 
assemble on a long-player (33S1022). I have 
heard both more delicacy and more bite than 
the London Symphony Orchestra give us 
under the direction of George Weldon but the 
performances are really good in a straight- 
forward fashion and the recording is excellent. 

Equally forthright and straightforward are 
the performances by Charles Smart on the 
organ of Kingsway Hall of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream— Wedding March and the Lohengrin— 
Bridal Chorus on Decca F10252. 

In Notte d’o core and Senza te, Gigli has chosen 
two undistinguished and rather dull songs, but 
his voice is amazingly youthful and fresh. The 
orchestral accompaniment directed by Enrico 
Sivieri is excellent. 

For his new record, Robert Wilson sings 
the popular and jolly My Irish Jaunting Car, 
coupled with A. S. Gatty’s Rothesay Bay, a song 
I have never heard before and the words of 
which are by the author of “ John Halifax 
Gentleman ”’ as Mrs. Craik seems usually to be 
called. It is a pleasantly sentimental song, and 
both items are well sung and admirably accom- 
panied by Philip Green’s Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B10700). 

My solitary ewe-lamb of an extended play 45 
is not, I believe, available in any other form. The 
singer is Patrice Munsel, she is accompanied 
by Al Goodman’s Orchestra (and the Guild 
Choristers in some items) and gives a very 
good account of Andalucia, Estrellita, Il Bacio and 
Granada. Don’t trot out your old records, please, 
and say there have been better versions of 
Estrellita and Il Bacio. I know there have, but 
this is very good and is splendidly recorded 
(H.M.V. 7EP7009). 

Lastly, many people will be glad to have on 
a 10-inch long player an authoritative anthology 
from Ivor Novello’s Dancing Years (H.M.V. 
DLP1028). This has been achieved by con- 
verting the four records B8890-2 and 8897 into 
long-playing form. It is too late in the day for 
there to be any need to talk about either music 
or performance. Suffice it that the transfer has 
been achieved with perfect success and that the 
artists include Mary Ellis, Olive Gilbert, 
Rome Beaumont, Dunstan Hart and the 
composer himself who in turn sings, plays the 
piano and directs the Drury Lane Theatre 
Orchestra. 
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Gene Ammons’ Band 
*** Blue and Sentimental (Basie, Livingstone, 
David) (Am. Prestige PRES.127-B) 
**Chabootie (Jimmy Mundy) (do. JRC85) 
(Esquire 10-358—6s. 114d.) 


85—Ammons (inr); Duke Jordan (pno) ; Tommy 
Potter (bass); Art Blakey (drs). 24/4/1950. U.S.A. 

127—Ammons (tnr); Stitt (bar); Massey (tpt) ; 
Matthew Gee (imb); ‘Junior Mance (pno);: Gene 
ry? (bass) ; Teddy Stewart (drs). 16/1/1951. 


To the personnel given above for Blue and 
Sentimental the label adds Sonny Stitt (bar), Bill 
Massey (tpt) and Bennie Green (mb). But as 
they take part only in the final chord I have 
thought it best to ignore their presence. 

Actually, the side is Gene Ammons, accom- 
panied by a too softly recorded rhythm section, 
giving a breathy, fat-toned interpretation of the 
tune that most of us know best from Herschel 
Evans’s performance with Count Basie’s band in 
1939. (Brunswick 02644 and LP LAT8028). 
Ammons is no Evans ; but if you like emotional 
tenor saxists playing in the style of this quite 
pretty melody’s period, you will find him the 
next best thing. 


Chabootie isn’t so good. Ammons plays with a 
nicer tone than he put on for his Blues Up and 
Down (Esquire 10-308, reviewed last October), 
but that is about all there is to be said for the 
way this pretty weak tune is presented. 


*Connee Eoiwell 
*#* Singin’ the Blues (Conrad, Robinson, 
Young, Lewis) (a); You Need Some 
Lovin’ (Bradford) (c); I’m Gonna Sit 
Right Down And Write Myself A Letter 
(Young, Ahlert) (d) ; The Heebie Feebie 
Blues (Atkins, Boswell) (hk); J Gotta 
Right To Sing The Blues (Arlen, Koehler) 
(b); The Right Kind Of Man (Baer, 
Gilbert) (g) ; Someday, Sweetheart (J. C. 
and B. Spikes) (f/f); Baby, Won’t You 
Please Come Home (Warfield, Williams) 
(e). (Am. Decca MG3187, MG3188) 
(Brunswick LA8644—238. 1d.) 
Connee Boswell (voc) acc. by 
(a) (Am. Decca W83600)_—Lawson Hagégart Jazz 
Band: Bill Stegmeyer (cit): Yank Lawson (tpt) ; 
Lou McGarity (tmb); Lou Stein (pno) ; George 


Barnes (gir); Bob meee (bass); Cliff Leeman 
(drs). 3/11/1952. U.S 


(6) (do. W84208), ic) (do. 84209), (d) (do. 84210)— 
Toots Mondello, Bill Stegmeyer (a/fos); Al Klink 
(tnr); Paul Ricci (bar); Billy Butterfield, Andy 
Ferretti (tpts); Lou McGarity, John D’ Agostino 
(tmbs); Lou Stein (pno); George Barnes (gir) ; 
Herman T. ** Trigger °’ Alpert (bass) ; Cliff Leeman 
(drs). 26/3/1953. U.S.A. 

(e) (do. W84259), (f) ‘do. W84260), (g) (do. W84261), 
(h) (do. W84261)—Leonard Hambro, Romeo Penque 
(altos); Arthur Bardach (inr); Sol Schlinger (bar) ; 
Charles Genduso, Robert Stiles, Al Porcino (tfts) ; 
Vernon Friley, Harry Di Vito (tmbs); Billy Taylor 
(pno); Daniel Gregus (gir); Chester Amsterdam 
(bass); James Crawford (drs); Neal Hefti (leader). 
31/3/1953. U.S.A. 

Veteran Connee Boswell—it’s just on twenty 
years ago since we first heard her as one of the 
Three Boswell Sisters—may not now sound the 
most modern of singers, and occasionally she 
indulges in affectations that are no longer used 
by the best people. 

But she still knows how to put over a song 
with style, and tastefully ; and, although all 
those she sings here are not blues in the narrower 
sense of the term, there are many grand old 
favourites among them. 


Clifford ** Brownie” Brown Quartet 
*** Blue and Brown (Brown) (French Vogue 
53V 4718) | 
***7 Can Dream, Can’t I?+ (Clarke) (do. 
53V 4719) 
(Vogue V2207—6s.) 
Brown (ipt); Henri Renaud (pfno); Pierre 
Michelot (bass); Benny Bennet (drs). 15/10/1953. 


Paris. 
t+ Erroneously named on label J Can’t Dream, Can't I. 


These two sides by Clifford Brown, backed by 
a very adequate three-piece rhythm section, 
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should give no one any cause to alter the 
opinion formed on hearing him with the Gigi 
Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet on LP Vogue 
LDE0o048 reviewed last month. 

Maybe he is not yet a second Miles Davis or 
Fats Navarro. But his style is something of a 
cross between their’s and he is definitely a 
proposition to be considered by followers of 
modern jazz. 


Tito Burns and his Sextet 
*** Midnight Sun (Lionel Hampton) (Esquire 
RS456-1) 
**#* Riff Concoction (Improvised) (do. RS455-2) 
(Esquire 10-359—6s. 114d.) 
***Sin Deep (Two sides) (Bellson) (do. 
RS459-A, RS459-B) 
(Esquire 10-356—6s. 114d.) 


Burns (accordion); Don Savage (alto, cit, bar); 
Norman Goodall (tmr, clt); Arny Tweed (tpt); 
Johnny Weed (70) ; Stan Wasser (bass); Dougie 
Cooper (drs). 26/2/1954. London. 


After over two years’ absence Tito Burns 
comes back to records in much the same strain 
as previously—small group jazz that is based 
on the modern idea, but does not go to undue 
extremes. 

Midnight Sun is a pretty little slow melody ; 
Riff Concoction is a 12-bar sequence accredited 
on the label to E. Squire, which is merely 
Esquire’s latest way of acknowledging things 
thought up at the session for which no individual 
can be held responsible, or for tunes the com- 
poser of which they do not know. 

In both numbers Burns plays as good 
accordion solos as you are likely to hear from 
anyone this side of the Atlantic. In the ensemble 
he is now less prominent, resulting in better 
balanced band sound. 

With him are some first rate up and comings. 
Most notable are trumpet player Arnold Tweed 
(excellent in Midnight; almost as good in the 
more exhilarating Concoction, despite the too 





Banjo Kings 
That Banjo Rag (Roberts) (Am. Good 
Time Jazz LK217-2) 
Stephen Foster Medley No. 1 (do. LK220) 
(Good Time Jazz GV2209—6s.) 

Dick Roberts (tenor bj0); Red Rountree (plectrum 
bjo); Vic Davis (pro) ; George Brune (bass) ; Monte 
Mountjoy (drs). September, 1952. U.S.A. 

This record has no rightful place on this page. 
But the temptation to mention it has proved 
irresistible. 

The way the two corny (but technically 
terrific) banjo players and the exuberantly 
slapping bassist tear up That Banjo Rag is the 
best fun we have had on records for months. 

To get the full effect you need to play it loud. 
And you can: the recording is wonderful—rich, 
clear, and realistic. You can even forget your 
filters. There is no trace of harmonic distortion. 





high notes at the start of his solo, which he 
wisely soon forsakes) and altoist Don Savage, 
who could become another Dankworth. 

Skin Deep is, of course, a showcase for Mr. 
Burns’s drummer—Dougie Cooper. I don’t 
doubt that he is a fine percussionist. But it 
seems invidious for anyone else to try this set- 
piece for hide wallopers now that the Ellington- 
Bellson record has at last come out, and anyway 
I never did see much to rave about in drum 


( 
Krupa (drs). 


solos, no matter how technically clever they 
may be. Still this is another three-star presenta- 
tion for those who like the kind of thing. 


Erroll Garner . 
*#** Fasy To Love (Porter) (Am. Columbia 
CO49118) 
****Tullaby Of Birdland (Shearing) 
CO49128) 
(Philips PB250—5s. 64d.) 

Garner (pno); Wyatt Ruther (bass); Fats Heard 
(drs). 20/3/1953. U.S.A. 

It has taken Philips an unconscionably long 
time to discover Erroll Garner, but having at 
last accomplished the feat they have done so 
with commendable discernment. These are two 
of the best Garner’s we have ever had—relaxed, 
but played with a great beat and plenty of 
imagination. 

Judging from the gap between the master 
number, this must have been another of those 
marathon sessions when Mr. G. just sat down 
and rattled off tune after tune. But many of 
his recording dates were like that. He never 
seems to have to think up what he is going to do. 
To him it’s just doing what comes naturally. 

The tunes appear to have pleased him more 
than most. Only in his middle choruses, when 
he goes in for single-note style (and indulges in 
such whimsicalities as, in Lullaby, quoting from 
the Stephanie Gavotte) does he deviate far from 
the melodies as written. But how he swings 
them! That left hand is as solid as a rock, as 
punching as a mule’s kick. And the accents are 
placed with a certainty that, in the days of 
H-bombs, is even surer than to-morrow. 

Wyatt Ruther (ex-Dave Brubeck luminary) 
and Fats Heard don’t attempt to shine as 
individuals. But they give Garner about the 
most fitting and riding backing he has yet had. 
Than which no higher compliment could be 
paid them. 


(do. 


*Benny Goodman Trio 
‘*Benny Goodman Trio Plays For The 
Fletcher Henderson Fund ”’ 

*#**China Boy (Boutelje, Winfree) (a) ; Body 
And Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, Green) 
(a) ; Runnin’ Wild (Grey, Wood, Gibbs) 
(a); On The Sunny Side Of The Street 
(McHugh, Fields) (b); After You've 
Gone (Creamer, Layton) (c); Basin 
Street Blues (Spencer Williams) (d) ; 
Rose Room (H. Williams, Hickman) (a) ; 
Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) (e) ; I Found 
A New Baby (Spencer Williams) (a) ; 
One O'Clock Jump (Basie, James) (/). 
(Am. Columbia XLP9632, XLP9633) 
(12 in. Columbia 33SX1020—32s. 44d.) 


a)—Goodman (cit); Teddy Wilson (no); Gene 


(6)—As above, plus Eddie Safranski (bass). 
(c)—As for (a), plus Johnny Smith (gir) ; Safranski 


(bass). 
)—Goodman (/ct) ; Lou on (tmb); Wilson 
(pno) ; Suiveneht (bass); Krupa (drs). 
(e) man (cit); Buck eon (tpt); Wilson 
(pno); Smith (gir) ; Safranski (bass); Krupa (drs). 
—Goodman (cit); Clayton (tpt); McGarity 
(tmb) ; 
upa (d 


= (pno); Smith (gir); Safranski (bass) ; 

All recorded April, 1951, at a Station WNEW (U.S.A.) 
broadcast. 

Although this LP is labelled as by the Benny 
Goodman Trio, actually the groups range from 
trio up to septet size. 

The recordings are air checks of a Benny 
Goodman broadcast from New York station 








